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HE excruciating pain of Gout or Raoeumatism is 
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NELLY PENROSE’S DIARY. 


CHAPTER I.—OUR NEW HOME. 


Prope often say, “ Truth is stranger than 
fiction.” And I am sure when I recollect all 
that has happened to us during the last few 
months, and where we were only last spring, I 
quite agree with them. 

I am going to keep a journal now, as father 


wishes it. He found me rather dull the other 


day, and on asking the reason, heard that it | 


was because I had so little to do here in our 
wilderness home. Alice was always most with 


my mother, and she is so clever at housework | 


that itis quite taken out of my hands; Malvina 
likes to be busy wherever Alice is; and as 
Jack must be the best part of the day with my 
father in the lead works, and I have no Alice 
Searle to go and talk to, no Sunday class and 
no choir-singing, no wonder I often feel dull. 

“Poor lass!” said my father, laughing, as 
he heard the long list of my grievances, “it is 
a new thing to hear thee out of sorts; but if 
old work fails, try new. Depend upon it, God 
never leaves His children without something 
to do for Him. Andif He has given Alice the 
talent for housework, and made thee clever 
with thy pen and fond of book-learning, depend 
upon it, He intended thy gift to find its place 
as well as hers.” 


“Do you see anything for me to do?” I) 


asked. 

“So much,” answered my father, “that I 
scarcely know where thou hadst best begin. 
While we are in this strange country, we are 
seeing sights and learning knowledge we 
should never have found in old Cornwall. 
What say you to keeping an account of all the 
remarkable things that happen to us here ? 
Who knows of what use if may be to us?” 

“Yes, I should like that dearly,” Ianswered, 
“and it’s fortunate I brought a good stock of 
paper and pens with me. And what else can 
I do, father?” 

“ Learn to speak to the poor creatures who 
live around us, Nellie. I have two or three 
Bibles in their tongue which thou shalt have 
when thou canst use them. They have no 
chapel of their own within a day’s journey, I 


hear from Petervich, and are as ignorant as | 


heathens. There is work enough for thy life- 
time among them, child. You will learn their 
language quicker than I can, for you are young, 
and your memory is stronger. Jack has 
picked up several sentences already, which he 
uses among the miners on every occasion, 
right or wrong.” 
I. 


We were silent a little while, I wondering 
how I could have been so stupid as not to see 
how much employment there was for me. 

At last my father asked, “Dost wish for 
more work still, lass P” 

*T don’t know, father,’’ I answered. 

“Well!” he said, “collect the new flowers 
here abouts, pretty things! that thy sisters 
are making a garden of, and dry them care- 
fully ; they will doto show to our friends when 
we get back to Truro again.” 

“When we get back to Truro? Ah! I 
wonder if that time will ever come.” 

But I made up my mind long ago not to fret 
over what could not be helped, but to take the 
brightest and best side of what is still left us. 
| And that is a great deal; far more than we 
could have expected. 
| But if I am to write a history, I had better 
| beghh in order, and state how we got here, to 
a spot which Jack declares he is sure must be 
very near the one which fairy princes and 
princesses always have to reach before anything 
|worth talking of happens to them—i.e., the 
| bridge at the world’s end. I’m afraid we are 
| not much like princesses, except perhaps little 
| Malvina. 

We are six in family: my father, Robert 
| Penrose; my mother, Mary Penrose; Alice, 
'who is just twenty, is the eldest sister; then I 
come, Eleanor Penrose, aged eighteen; then 
| Jack, or properly, John Trelauny Penrose, who 

is sixteen and a half; and last and least, little 
Malvina, just ten, who is all the more loved by 
us because of her misfortune. She is dumb— 
| not deaf, but dumb. She was as fine a child 
as was ever seen, until she was about two years 
| old, when she caught the scarlet fever, from 
| which she was a long time recovering. At 
first it settled in her limbs, and we feared she 
would have been a cripple for life, but that trial 
| was spared us. Only she never seemed able 
'to learn to speak, though we took all possible 
| pains to teach her. In other things she is very 
| bright and quick, though not strong, and is a 
(really pretty child, with a Devonshire com- 
plexion, which sets off her blue eyes and golden 
curls. 
A year ago my father was a Cornish miner, 
who had ‘prospered so that he was able to buy 
several shares in a small mine that seemed to 
promise well. But scarcely had the time come 
when he could look for some return for his 
work and money, when water broke into the 
imine, and though every effort was made to 
| Save it, it was pronounced quite unworkable. 
21 
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We were ruined, that was the plain English 
of it, for my father had spent all his savings in 
purchasing the shares. We were not the only 
sufferers, for the property had belonged chiefly 


to men of small capital, and among those on | 


whom it fell most heavily were some great 
friends of ours, the Searles. George Searle 
had his old mother and his sister Alice de- 
pending on him for support, and by the failure 
of the mine they were brought, like ourselves, 
from comfort to beggary. 

But what George felt most was, I am sure, 
our having to leave England. It had always 
been an understood thing that he and our 
Alice were to be married as soon as he had 
earned enough to set up a home of his own. 
Now this is put off for no one knows how long; 
for George felt his first duty was to his mother 
and sister. 

And it is this I believe which has made 
sister Alice so white and quiet lately. 
wish I could do anything to comfort her, but 
she is one of those people who, when they are 


How I) 


| answer, wife,” he said to my mother, “and if 
| in the meantime I can get a situation here in 
| England, well and good. If not, a few years 
in a foreign land will do us no harm. And 
when you and [ are old people, we will return 
to Truro again, and spend the remainder of 
our days in peace and quietness.” 

The answer was some six weeks in arriving, 
and during that time my father searched every- 
| where for a situation, but in vain. Work was 
slack; men even were not wanted, much less 
overseers. Day after day father returned 
heavy and dispirited. 

“T shall have to do as George Searle has 
done,” he often said, “turn to and work like a 
common miner until better times come.” 

I think my mother always put a stop to that 
jnotion of his. She was of good family, and 
had a little pride of her own. 

“Tf you work as a common miner,” she said, 
“the girls must look for places, and go out as 
servants.” 

I don’t believe either Alice or I should have 





in trouble, can bear anything better than hay-| minded this much when it came to the point. 
ing their sorrow touched, no matter with how| There is a great deal of comfort in feeling that, 


good an intention. 
our old home or our Truro friends. What 
talks she and my mother have I don’t know. 

When the Cliff mine broke, and all manner 
of plans were being talked over, morning, noon 
and night, my father suddenly recollected a 
circumstance which had happened a few months 
before. No one had thought much of it at the 
time, but now it seemed to stand up out of our 
confusion and trouble much as a lighthouse 
does out of the winter sea on a rough evening. 

One spring day, when my father was work- 
ing as overseer in a large mine, there came 
over from Torquay a certain Russian noble- 
man, Count Waldemar S My father 
showed him over the works, and explained to 
him the meaning of what he saw; in return for 
which the Russian (who spoke English beauti- 
fully) told father a great deal about the Em- 
peror’s mining works in Siberia, and the diffi- 
culty which he had in»getting competent and 
honest men to superintend them; adding, 
that if ever father wanted employment, he had 
better come to St. Petersburg, where he would 
be worth his weight in gold. And so deter- 
mined was the Count that one day or other my 
father would come, that he insisted on leaving 
his St. Petersburg address, which father took, 
laughing, and little thinking it would ever be 
of any real use to him. 

To Count Waldemar my father now wrote, 
asking if he still thought he could find em- 
ployment for him, as misfortune had made it 
necessary for him to begin life over again. 





“Tt will be some time before I get an| 





I dare not speak to her of|if need be, you can maintain yourself, but 


| mother didn’t like the idea, so we determined 
| to say nothing about it until our plans were 
| more settled. 

At last came Count Waldemar’s answer, 
| written in the kindest manner. He had not 
at all forgotten his pleasant day in the Pen- 
|dinock mine. Good workmen were as much 
|in request as ever. He had spoken to the 
| Emperor, who had promised my father an 
appointment, with a salary of £400 a year, and 
would pay his travelling expenses; but wished 
him to set off without delay. 

So the great change in our life was a settled 
thing. 

As quickly as might be, we sold our furni- 
ture, and spent the money in our necessary 
outfit, for which Count Waldemar had given 
us many useful hints. It was a sad time, and 
| would have been sadder still, if we had not 
|been so busy. The change fell heaviest on my 
|mother and Alice. For I rather fancy my 
father was as little averse as Jack could be to 
seeing “furrin parts,” and I thought I should 
like it too when once the parting was over. 
But poor mother was haunted with all sorts of 
stories of the horrors of Russian life, and pro- 
phesied that we should certainly be eaten up 
by wolves before the year was out; and Alice 
was so determined to be cheerful, and so sor- 
rowful under it all, that sometimes I caught 
the infection, and grew quite miserable myself. 

When the time for our setting off really 
arrived, many old friends came to see us start, 
and loaded us with useful presents. It is 
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something to feel that father and mother were 
respected as well as liked by their townspeople. 
Alice Searle had a good cry as she took leave 
of me, and I was nearly as bad myself. George 
came down to Portsmouth with us, and was 
among the last who left the ship. 

{ don’t want to write about our voyage to 
St. Petersburg, or our four months’ stay in 
that great city, of which we all grew very 
tired. We picked up a little Russian, and 
Alice and I worked away at our French, for 
that was mostly spoken by the people we met 
with. Count Waldemar was very kind in 
telling us what to go and see, and what pro- 
visions we should need most. For when the 
order came from the Emperor, we found to our 
dismay that my father was appointed inspector 
of a mine on the edge of the Altai mountains. 
We had hoped for something a little nearer 
home than that. However, there was no help 
for it, it was too Jate to turn back now. 

And, finally, when the winter had really 
come, and the snow was in good condition for 
travelling, we set off. 

A. droll looking party we 
fancy; muffled up to the chin in furs, which 
were after all none too warm, with great thick 
veils on, that we were warned on no account 
to lift, or a frozen nose would be the conse- 
quence. In the first sledge father and mother 
travelled. Next followed Alice and Malvinain 
a second. ‘Then Jack and [ were companions, 


an arrangement that suited us very well, as we | 


could talk and wonder without interruption. 
There was luggage in each sledge besides its 
passengers, but two others brought up the 
rear. And we were all together under the 
charge of twenty mounted Cossacks, wild, 
fierce-looking savages, with whom Jack would 
insist on making friends, much to my mother’s 
disgust. 

In this way we travelled from town to town 
for nearly six weeks, and after the first 
novelty was over, we found it very dull, and 
began to wish for our journey’s end. The skin 
was soon burnt off our faces—I say burnt, for 
I cannot find a better word—in spite of our 
protecting veils, and it would be hard to say 
who looked the ugliest. Our lips got black 
and parched, and our eyelids very stiff and 
painful. When we stopped to rest, we had the 
best the town or station could afford, as we 
were travelling underthe Emperor’s protection; 
but the cold was too great to examine the 
curiosities of the different places, and after 
twelve or fourteen hours’ travelling, we were 
only thankful for a warm stove-heated room 
and a quiet rest. 

Sometimes we passed through great forests, 


must have made, I 


nothing on every side of us but black fir-tree 
stems and the waste of snow, nor any living 
creature until we reached the station-house 
where we stopped for the night, except an occa- 
sional wolf. Once we were chased by these 
animals; but I suppose they considered us too 
large a party to attack, as a volley from our 
Cossacks soon routed them. 

Sometimes we journeyed along a frozen river, 
and could hear now and then the rush of the 
water far down underneath the ice. We always 
liked these times, as the sledges went along 
more smoothly when there were no tree-roots 
or masses of rock just hid by the snow to bump 
| against, and shake us nearly out of our seats. 
| Crossing the Ural mountains was the worst 
| bit of our journey; when they were passed and 
| we were fairly in Asia, we had almost one un- 
| broken flat, where in summer (Petervich told 
| us) the Tartar hordes feed their flocks and herds 
| and live under tents. 

It seemed almost like a dream to be so far 
away from home, and Jack declared he could 
/never get over the feeling that it was very 
cheekey of us, to be going so quietly through 
| countries we had often looked at on the map. 
| I forgot to say that Petervich was our inter- 
| preter; he is a young Russian, who was born 

on the Altai. He speaks English well, also 
| French, and knows several of the Siberian 
| dialects, and isa great help to father, in giving 
| orders and explaining to the workmen what is 
to be done. He is so quick and seems to 
understand directly what you want to say. 

Once or twice at the stations we were sad- 
dened by meeting a gang of exiles. We used 
to do anything we could for them; but they 
were closely watched, and of course we were 
afraid of saying half we felt. I am most 
thankful these poor creatures are not employed 
at the mine we have; it is not wrong to be 
kind to serfs, at all events, and father can 
exercise his own judgment and treat them 
accordingly. 

We were fairly tired out when we reached 
our last station at Barnaoul, said good-bye to 
the Cossacks, who in spite of their fierce looks 
had behaved very well and civilly, and made 
the remaining two and a half days’ journey 
under Petervich’s guidancealone. It was quite 
a week before we had energy to do anything, 
but when my mother was once roused, she 
began in good earnest, and with Alice’s and 
my aid,—she will not let the two servants 
hired for us by the foreman touch what belongs 
to us,—we got the house into something like 
order; scoured the floors and walls; pulied 
out the moss stuffed in the window-frames to 
keep out every breath of air; and so thoroughly 
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not have recognised it. The worst trouble we 
have had since we left home has been the dirt 
and untidiness of the people. Now we are 
settled in at last, and very thankful I feel. 

Our house is a large one, but built entirely 
of wood with the chinks stuffed with moss, and 
as the paint is old, it looks somewhat dreary; 
but that is all to be put to rights when the 
summer is a little moreadvanced. We have a 
sitting room and a large kitchen, where Alice 
practises stove-cookery, under the charge of 
the foreman’s wife, who seems kind and help- 
ful, and Petervich acts as interpreter between 
them, when he can be spared from the mine. 
Alice, Malvina and I have one large bedroom, 
which fronts the same way as the sitting- 
room and looks out over the lake;—for we 
are in one of the most lovely places I ever 
saw. 

Our house is built on the edge of a small 
lake about three versts wide, and surrounded 
on all sides by great mountains. The crags 
which rise in many parts from the shore are 
in wonderfully beautiful shapes. Often they 
put us in mind of old castles and abbeys, or | 
the ruined walls of fortresses. At a little | 
distance from the edge of the lake great forests | 
begin and stretch away up the mountains. On| 
the north we can see the snow-peaks rising far | 
into the sky. hey catch the first light in the 
morning and the last in the evening, and look 
like nothing I ever heard of except the wails 
of the New Jerusalem—they are so perfectly 
pure and unearthly. The lake is very long in | 
proportion to its width, and narrows towards 
its further end in a large stream, too rocky to 
be navigable, which goes rushing down the | 
mountain side until it reaches the river Ob, | 
some distance from Barnaoul. 

We are far above the plain here, and there- 
fore, though the climate is more severe in 
winter, we hope in some degree to escape the 
summer plague of musquitoes, that make the 
lowlands almost uninhabitable in the hot 
weather. 

There are two islands in our lake (its Siberian 
name is Obinsk Nor); one steep, with white 
cliffs almost like marble going down into the 
clear water, this we call Rocky Island; and the 
other flatter, affording an acre or so of good 
pasture land, and having several trees, espe- 
cially three huge cedars. We have named it 
Cedar Island in compliment to them. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE BEAR-HUNTRESS. 


June 2nd.—We have had a curious adventure 
this afternoon, and one which will make me 
cautious how I walk in the glens by myself. I 





was just sitting down about four o'clock to my 


Siberian studies, thinking I should have my 
room quiet until tea time, when in rushed Jack 
in a state of great excitement, to say that father 
had sent him home earlier than usual on pur- 
pose to take aramble with me. That he had told 
mother, who said she was glad I should go. 

“So don’t lose time, child,” continued my 
dutiful younger brother; “ put on your hat at 
once and come, it’s going to be a glorious 
evening.” 

Where should we go to? was the next ques- 
tion, which Jack decided by declaring he 
meant to take me a row across the lake, he 
wanted to see what the opposite shore was 
like. I took a basket for flowers, and Jack his 
rifle and some of the largest-sized bullets; 1 
never can remember their proper name. 

“What are you doing that for?” I asked. 


“Do you mean to shatter your game to pieces P” 


“ Not quite, Nell,’ was the answer. “But 
there may be an elephant or lion among the 
rocks, so it’s as well to be prepared.” 

“T never heard of elephants here, except 


'Mammoths, Jack. Seriously now, what do you 


expect P” 

“ Nothing, child,’’ he retorted; “but it’s as 
well to be prepared.” 

We had a charming row of an hour or a little 
more, for we did not hurry. Sometimes I took 
an oar, and got well laughed at for my pains; 
but I was used to that, and enjoyed the cool 
air and the changing groupings of wood, island, 
and mountain, with snow-peaks crowning all, 
none the less for it. The water was bright 
blue, and so clear that we could often see the 
pebbles beneath, and great fish shining as 
they flashed past us. At other times the 
bottom seemed to take a sudden plunge, and 
fall down into depths of dark water, which it 
was frightful to think of sailing over. I re- 
marked as much to my brother. 

“ Dreadful !’’ he replied,in a tone of horror; 
continuing in the same breath, “I say, Nellie, 
mind we bring some tackle next time we come, 
I can’t stand those impudent fellows swimming 
so coolly close to us; I’ve a fancy to taste 
some of them fried.” 

“'They’ve had no one to catch them all these 
years, Jack; aren’t you ashamed tc be the first 
to begin to persecute them?” 

* Tt’s good for them,” he answered ; “ besides, 
depend upon it the Kirgis have found out what 
they are worth long ago. But here we are 
close inshore. Take care how you are steering, 
Nellie! More to the left; gently! So # 

And our boat grated on the pebbles. 

“T want to see what that glen there is 
like, it looks so blue and tantalizing from over 
by the mine.” 


We fastened our boat to the foot of a young 
“ang Ge 
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stepped out quickly towards the glen. 


in among steep masses of granite, that stood 
out bare and stern over our heads. The trees 
did their best to soften off rugged points, and 
pines and mountain ash found a footing wherever 


from still more unpromising spots. The little 
turf there was seemed one mass of blossoms, 
crocuses of every shade, blue, pink, and white 
epaticas, anemones, and other flowers less 
familiar. Even Jack walked carefully to avoid 
crushing them unnecessarily. We stopped for 
a moment to look back on the lake framed in 
crags, and now golden in the evening light, 
when a sudden stifled ery reached us. It was 


other side of the rock at whose base we stood. 
Jack seized his rifle and hurried on, I after 
him. We turned the corner of the pass, and 
again the cry. was repeated. 
saw a sight which seemed to freeze me with 
fear. 

A little above us, on the left hand side of 
the pass, was a slope of turf broken with masses 
of rock of different sizes, which cropt up sud- 
denly from the green. Half sheltered behind 
one of these stood the woman whose call for 
help we had heard, her arms and neck bare, 
and bleeding from many wounds, and her grey 
hair floating loose from her red kerchief. In 
one hand she held a heavy rifle, grasping it by 
the muzzle and aiming with the butt-end re- 
peated blows at the head of an enormous 
brown bear, who, panting and growling, was 
climbing up towards her fortress. Each time 
he came near enough she hit him a stunning 


back discomfited, only to pick himself up the 
the attack. The 
woman had no time to load, hardly breathing 
space; and though the bear was bleeding pro- 
fusely and was evidently wounded, it seemed 
an even chance whose strength would fail first. 
The creature was too busy to notice us, but the 
poor woman did, and called again for help. 

“Go behind that rock, Nellie,’ said my | 
brother, in a low tone. 


next moment, and renew 


a@ woman’s voice, and seemed to come from the | 


And then I} 


stroke on his head, and the creature stumbled | 


birch tree, which bent gracefully into the water, | the bottom of the slope, and Jack taking an- 
and deciding to botanize as we came back, | other shot to put him out of his misery. 


A minute more and the immense creature 


It was a wild, solitary-looking gorge, winding | lay still and harmless, while Jack reloaded by 


way of precaution. 

[ hastened up the hill towards the woman. 
She was still in a dead faint, and blood was 
| Rowing fast from her arms and shoulders. I 





it was possible, while the slender birch on ran to where @ mountain stream was leaping 


merrily down the rocks at a little distance off, 

| and filling my hat, brought it back to her. 
The icy coldness of the water poured on her 
face and breast soon revived her, and when she 
| had drunk-a little she was able to sit up, lean- 
| ing against the bank, while we did our best to 
|bind up her wounds. | My handkerchief and 
| Jack’s were used, and 1 was puzzled what to 
| do next, when the woman pointed to a tree 
not far off, from which hung long streamers 
of a very soft silky moss. This Jack picked 
and brought me, and binding up her torn 
shoulders with a thick layer of it to serve as 
lint, we fastened her own cap-kerchief over it. 

Jack managed to make out that she belonged 
to our own mine, and had meant to spend the 
night and the next day shooting in the valley, 
but now she could do nothing for a while, and 
must go home. 

We told her she could come in our boat, and 
when she heard this, though she was so weak 
she could hardly walk without assistance, she 
wanted, whether or no, to skin her dead enemy, 
|and take back some proof of her encounter. 
| But when we told her it was too late for that, 
she consented to give it up, only begging Jack 
to take her hunting-knife and cut off Bruin’s 
claws, still red with her blood. 

Fearful talons they were, certainly! I was 
thankful to think they would do no more harm. 
She strung them on a birch-twig, though she 
could scarcely move her maimed arms in their 
bandages, and then gave them to my brother 
to carry. I took her rifle, and between us we 
helped her down to the boat, and placed her 
in it, as comfortably as its small size would 
allow; then we took our places and pushed off 
from ‘the bank. 

The sun was just sinking over our side of 
the shore, and the proud white head of the 
Bielouka was glistening in its heht as we 

















I obeyed, for I could do no better, crouching 
down where I could see without being seen. 

Once more the bear charged up the slope, 
more fiercely than ever, and the woman raised | 
her weapon to beat him back, but, exhausted by 
the struggle, her strength failed, and she fell | 
forward almost into his clutches. I screamed | 
with terror, but at the same moment heard | 
two shots in quick succession; and when I 
looked again, Bruin was struggling in death at 











rowed homewards. Our pull back was long, 


las we had to go the best part of an extra verst 


in order to land our patient as near to her 
cottage as possible. I looked at her as she lay 
silent and pale, with her eyes shut. She must 
have been a woman of about fifty, her hair was 
iron grey, and her features resolute though 
feminine. She was tall, five feet nine at the 
least, I should think, for she towered: above 
Jack when standing, and he«is not short for 
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his age. Her dress was the usual one of a 
peasant in these parts, a white chemise, and 
petticoat of some coloured stuff, tied with a 
handsome girdle or sash, to which she had 
fastened her powder-flask and shot-belt, and a 
formidable hunting-knife in an embroidered 
leather sheath. She did not trouble us with 
thanks, for she was not equal to talking, and 
our knowledge of Russian is.limited. Besides, 
I think we were both a little sobered at the 
thought of the peril we had escaped. If Jack 
had missed his aim, we might never have re- 
turned to tell the tale. 

Our appearance in front of the village caused 
great excitement; the miners, who were home 
from work, crowded down to meet us, and. 
some of them sprang into the water up to their 
waist, seized our small craft by the prow, and 
soon hauled it high and dry on shore. Our 
passenger was surrounded, and then followed 
what was evidently a burst of questions con- 
cerning her wounds and the bear’s paws. She 
answered shortly and sharply, and bidding us 
good evening, she turned away and walked 
towards her cottage. 

We left our boat to one of the miners to 
bring round, and walked homewards through 
the forest. The squirrels, roused from their 
winter nap, were leaping restlessly from tree 
to tree, and the air was full of the good-night 
notes of the birds. 

We found mother and father on the shore 
watching for us; they had seen us when we 
first left the opposite bank, and could not 
understand why we had gone down by the 
mine instead of making straight for the house. 
My brother left me to tell the story, only cor- 
recting me when I exaggerated—which, to say 
the truth, I was particularly anxious not to do 
in this instance,—and when I had ended my 
tale, my mother made the very speech I had 
been dreading all along. 

“There, Robert,” she said, turning to my 
father, “ you see how unfit this wild country is 
for Nellie to go rambling about in with only 
her brother. It is a mercy they were not 
both killed and eaten up too. I told you how 
it would be; Nellie must stay with her sisters 
in future, and go where they go. It is no use 
crying, Nellie; I’m not going to have you eaten 
up, for the sake of all the walks in the world. 
Why can’t you sit steadily at your work or 
knitting, as Alice does, in the afternoon, or go 
a short stroll near the house? ” 

Why indeed? I can’t tell, I'm sure. I 
suppose I am a great fidget, but when I see 
the sun shining brightly outside, and know 
how lovely all the country is, I can’t remain 
quiet; and when I see a path or a valley 


yet, it worries me like an unlearnt lesson. 
And now, at this decision of my mother’s, [ am 
ashamed to say I felt my eyes fill, but I was 
more happy when father replied, in his own 
cheery voice,— 

“Never mind, wife; don’t settle things in 
such ahurry. Nellie and Jack must be carefal, 
and then we won’t stop their rambles alto- 
gether. And if Nellie wants to be ready and 
tolerably prepared for danger, she had better 
go to her friend, Pauline Sovenoff, and take 
lessons in rifle shooting.” 

“Who is Pauline Sovenoff, father?” asked 
Jack. 

“Why, your friend of this evening’s adven- 
ture, son. Did she not tell you her name? 
Petervich was giving me an account of her 
only to-day, and I meant to go and have a talk 
with her, little thinking you would be the first 
to make her acquaintance.” 

And when we sat down to tea, which Jack 
and I were certainly more than prepared for, 
and the somervar was smoking and hissing on 
the snowy table, flanked by fish, waterfowl, and 
bread of various descriptions, my father told us 
her history. 

When the Obinsk Priesk was first opened,and 
villagers were ordered from different parts of 
the empire, some many hundred versts away, to 
settle there and serve as miners, among others 
came Nicholas Karamskoi, bringing with him his 
daughter, Pauline, then quite a girl, andalittle 
son of five or six years old. On first setthng 
the peasants were greatly annoyed by wild 
animals, especially bears. They surrounded 
their houses by high palings, and sheltered 
their sheep and cattle at night, but all in vain ; 
the bears broke or climbed their palisades, 
carried off their animals, and knocked over 
their bee-hives, causing so much disturbance 
and damage that they made the miners’ lives 
a burden to them. 

The Karamskois were no exeeption to this 
rule. One day a bear who had long been an 
especial terror to the miners from his size and 
fierceness, carried off a pet kid of Pauline’s, and 
a short time afterwards, as her little brother 
was gathering wild fruit on the edge of the 
forest, he was seized by the same creature. 
Some men who were at work near the spot 
saw the child in the beast’s grasp, and rushing 
out, with shouts and blows from their tools the 
bear was frightened and dropped his prey. 
They picked up the poor child and brought 
him to Pauline, wounded, and, as it seemed, 
dying. The girl loved her little charge dearly, 
but she shed not a tear when she saw him thus 
injured; she watched over him night and day 
like a mother, and it was owing to her care 
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cripple. No sooner was he well enough to| Petervich says, a fine old man, with a grand 
creep about without assistance, than Pauline, | white beard coming down nearly to his waist. 
saying not a word to any one of her intention, June 3rd.—How could I ever be wicked 
took her rifle and hunting knife, and one/| enough to think my mother did not care quite 
morning, when her father was at work in the}so much for me as she does for the others? 





had done her such injury. 

She had to climb a rocky glen so lonely that 
the very sight of it would have scared back 
most girls, but Pauline held steadily on, crawl- | 
ing sometimes on hands and knees from rock to | 
rock, swinging herself round points so sharp | 
that there was no footing to be found on them, | 
and finally, at the end of two hours’ toil, she 





among the terrified villagers as the Bear’s 


looking in, for the cave was of no great depth, 
and Pauline determined to wait for him, con- 
cealing herself for the purpose 
by which he was evidently in the habit of 
passing to his abode. 

It was not until quite midday that she} 
heard him come fresh from his morning foray 
in the lowlands, puffing and panting up the 
steep. Cautiously she peeped out from her 
crevice, and then adjusted her rifle. Just as 
his shaggy head and small, cruel eyes were 
raised on a level with the gun, she fired, and 
to her delight, and. almost terror, saw the 
creature fall dead at her feet, She skinned 
him without delay, and finally returned to her 
home in time for supper, with the hide hung 
over her shoulder. 

This was only the beginning of her exploits, 


against the bears at all cleared off by herrepeated 
victories over them. She waged war against 
them in the most determined manner, killing 
more than ten with her own hand, and spiriting 
on the young men of the village to follow her 
example, so that in a year or two one side of 
the lake was quite clear of them, and the 
cattle and sheep could graze undisturbed, and 
the bees gather their golden stores in peace 


arrived at the mouth of the dark hole known | 


Den. Bruin was not at home she saw by| 





mine, started for the haunts of the bear who She came into our room last night, when she 


| thought we were all fast asleep, and I felt her 
dear face wet with tears as she kissed me, and 
| blessed God that I was safe. Then I heard 
| her crossing the passage to my brother’s room. 
‘Iam afraid we have made her very anxious. 
I must certainly take to rifle practice without 
| loss of time. 

I had been rather savage with our bear 
huntress, too, for the small amount of gratitude 
| she showed us for saving her life, and felt con- 
science pricked again for my hasty judgments 
when at breakfast this morning Petervich came 
}in with a message to ask us to come to her 
age after working hours this evening, when 
we should see the skin of our adversary, which 
| was, Petervich informed us, to be properly 
dried and presented to us for a sledge rug. 

Accordingly, about five o’clock, when the 
heat was lessening, and a slight breeze just 
ruffling our beautiful lake, we set off, Alice, 
Malvina, and I, intending to call for Jack and 
Petervich at the works as we passed. 

The mine is rather more than a verst dis- 
tant from our house, and is situated at the 
mouth of a very dreary looking gorge. The 
forest stops quite suddenly just before you 
come to it, and the cottages of the miners 











for she never seemed to think her grudge | 





and quietness, free from the fear that any 
moonlight night their hive might be upset by 
a greedy black nozzle being inserted into it. 
When the fame of her doings spread, the 
Russian Government gave her a pénsion, which, 
though small, is wealth in these parts, and 
that and the sale of the skins of the animals 
she shoots make her the richest woman in the 
place. She is married, it seems, and has 
several sons and daughters who inherit in a 
large degree their mother’s skill and courage. 
But it is to the crippled brother that the 
warmest place by the stove in winter, and the 
best morsels of game in summer, are given as 





by right. Her father died some time since, 





stand in a pretty strip of meadow land, on 
which their few cattle feed. I must not 
forget to say that, though the mine has been 
open for nearly thirty years, it had been 
deserted for some time before we came to the 
station. There is a singular story about it. 

One day the Emperor was talking with a 
celebrated English geologist about the mining 
district in the Altai, when the latter remarked 
that from all appearances the yield of lead 
ought to be richest round a small lake on one 
of the lower ranges, which he pointed out to 
the Emperor on his new and carefully drawn 
map. 

« That is strange,” replied the Emperor, “as 
I believe there is but one small mine on that 
lake, and that has been long deserted, because 
the yield of lead was so trifling that it did not 
pay for the working.” 

“Then,” said the geologist, “I strongly 
advise your majesty to have it reopened at 
once, for I think, though you may have to go 
some depth, it can hardly fail to be profitable 
in the end.” 

The Emperor acted on this advice, and my 
father’s instructions are, to continue working 
for at least two years on this spot before 
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abandoning it, and to survey the country near 
to see if any possible indication, of lead ore can 
be found. All father’s reports are to be sent 
straight from him to the Emperor, instead of to 
the chief inspector of mines. I don’t wonder 
at the Emperor being curious about the result, 
as it will be a great triumph for science, if, 
after all discouragement, they should strike at 
last on a rich vein. 

At present, I am sorry to say, there is small 
appearance of this desirable event being near. 
The yield of lead is so insignificant, that in- 
stead of sending it to the smelting zavod at 
Barnaoul every month, as is sometimes done, 
father has decided to wait until the snow falls 
and the men stop working, and then to send 
the whole quantity got in the season at once 
down by sledges. It is fortunate the descent 
is not too rough to allow of their being used; 
a little further up all transit would have to be 
on foot or on horseback. 

But to return to our walk. We skirted the 
edge of the forest as we went, in order to be in 
the shade, and yet able to enjoy the sight of 
the flowers in the pastures. I never saw any- 
thing so lovely as they are. They far out- 
shine even English gardens in the spring time; 
such masses of blossom, opening the moment 
the snow melts, and glowing at your feet like 
a carpet of jewels. Malvina soon filled both 
hands so full that they had to be given over to 
Alice’s keeping; and then my turn came next, 
though everything in the shape of a vase at 
home is full already, and my mother may be 
heard daily making desperate inquiries after 
missing tumblers and wineglasses which haye 
been seized for the same purpose. 

It was a great change from this garden to 
the mouth of the mine, black and dreary look- 
ing; but we had not long to wait there. When 
we arrived six o’clock had struck, and the men 
were pouring out, begrimed and dirty, but a 
fine set of people for all that. They are tall, 
as a rule, and well shaped, and their thick 
black or white beards give a dignity to the 
head which would else be wanting in their 
somewhat Kalmuck features. They are, how- 
ever, chiefly Russians by descent, many of 
them having been brought all the way from the 
mines on the Ural mountains. When the last 
had gone by, father’s head appeared out of the 
darkness, then Jack and Petervich, who is at 
present a most indispensable article. 

Pauline Sovenoff’s cottage is the last in the 
village, and is larger and more comfortable 
looking outside than the others. 





There is a | 


stall for her cows, and several rows of beehives 


placed in a rough sort of flower garden. 


The | 


nature does most, man is on that account in- 
clined to do least, and acts a continual illustra- 
tion of the Spanish proverb, that “ Heaven 
gives walnuts to those who have no teeth to 
crack them.” 

Inside the cottage I saw, alas! at a glance, 
that though large and well furnished for a 
Siberian peasant’s dwelling, dirt was still the 
order of the day. A big stove filled one corner 
of the room, on the top of which the inmates 
spread their beds in winter; there were one 
or two large boxes for holding valuables, 
and serving as seats; an open cupboard in 
another corner held-a metal teatray, teapot, 
&c., and in a third hung several fir shubes 
for winter wear, and oyer all was a coating 
of dust, dirt, and grease that was frightful to 
behold. 

Pauline sat on the floor, superintending the 
curing of the bearskin, which was being carried 
on by her husband and one of her sons. They 
rose as we entered, and greeted us warmly, 
making us sit in state while they stood, and 
keeping Petervich’s talent in full exercise by 
the variety and earnestness of their thanks to 
Jack, who received them all after his usual 
shame-faced fashion. 

The son withdrew, and presently returned 
with a couple of wooden platters, one piled with 
delicious fresh honeycomb, and the other with 
nuts, which were placed on a small table 
Then he went away again, and 


before us. 


came back this time with a large pitcher of 


milk, still warm. And in consideration of our 
foreign prejudices, Pauline took a couple of 
glasses from her cupboard, and begged us to 
partake. I cannot say that we were slow to 
do so, for the perfume of the honey was ex- 
quisite, and scented the room like a nosegay 
of flowers, and the milk was very refreshing 
after our walk, 

Pauline then informed us that she had just 
returned with her husband from the other 
side of the lake, where she had been to fetch 
the bearskin. It would be ready, she said, for 
her preservers’ use before the cold weather set 
in again, 

[ asked after her wounds, and was; told that 
they seemed healing quickly, though they 
were still very painful; but in a few weeks she 
hoped to be able to handle her rifle... And as 
soon as that was the case she wished to go 
after the remainder of the family—two well- 
grown cubs. She had killed the mother a 
month ago, and had not intended searching for 
the others just yet, as she supposed by this 
time they had gone, as is their custom in 
summer, higher up towards the snow. Her 


people near us do little in that way, for it larder was empty, and she had crossed the 
seems a sort of established fact, that wherever | water to get some wild fowl, or perhaps a deer 
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and while clambering up among the rocks to 
have a better view of the valley, had spied 
Bruin and his cubs trotting leisurely beneath 
her. In the excitement of the moment, for- 
getting that her gun was only charged with 
duck shot, she had fired, and slightly wounded 
the creature, who turned, and catching sight 
of her, attacked her with such fury, that. she 
had no time to load again, or even to draw her 
knife. The fight had lasted some time when 
we appeared, and but for our help she should 
have perished, she said. She thanked us 
heartily; but knew it must ‘be her end 
sooner or later, only she did not want to die* 
just yet; and so saying she turned to the little 
picture of her patron saint, which hung, nearly 
unrecognisable from smoke, on the wall close 
by, and crossed herself devoutly. 

Malvina, whose eager eyes had been scanning 
everything and everybody with great attention, 
now seized my hand to ask me some question 
on her fingers. Pauline saw this, and it ap- 
peared to astonish her greatly; she had never 
heard of such a thing before, and made Peter- 
vich give her a long explanation of how the 
wonderful Baranal could make her fingers talk, 
and whether the house spirits had given her 
their far-hearing ears? It was not so easy to 
explain these people can 
neither read nor write. But in a little while 
the her anxiety out. Her 
daughter’s child, her own first little grandchild, 
was, they feared, both deaf and dumb. On 
hearing this, Alice promised that when it grew 
old enough to learn, if its mother would bring 
it to us, we would teach it and them to speak 


1 
the matter, as 


cause of came 


| sharp, will you, and finish your tea, or the light 


will be all gone.” 

So, obedient as usual, I made haste, had on 
my hat in a second or two, and stood waiting 
in the porch for my brother, who was finishing 
the remains of an extra slice of cold mutton. 

“ What have you got toshow me?” I asked, 
as we stepped out together, turning away from 
the mine this time, and striking off from the 
edge of the lake towards the mountains. 

“A ground for rifle practice,” was the an- 
swer. ‘Do you mean to,learn ?” 

“Of course Ido. Why shouldn’t I shoot 
well, if Pauline can do it?” 

“ There’s nothing like being ambitious,” was 
the reply. “I suppose in a little while the 
very rabbits will be afraid to come within half- 
a-mile of you.” 

“TJ don’t want to shoot living things, Jack, 
only to practise in case I was attacked by a 
bear or any wild animal.” 

“TI wouldn’t give much for your aim then,” 
he retorted, “if you only have target practice. 
L tell you what you'd better do, shoot game for 
dinner; that would improve you, and save 
your conscience.” 

“Do you really think my shooting would be 
no good if I only had target practice ? ” 

“T don’t say that; only I should not like to 
depend upon you, and that’s just what you 
want me to do. Now, what do you think of 
this for a rifle-range ? ” 

“We had come upon an open space in the 
wood, a long, narrow lawn, with trees bordering 
it all the way down, for, I should imagine, the 


best part of four hundred yards. At the other 





with their fingers. It was pleasant to see the | 
poor people’s faces light up when Petervich | 
They talked | 
° . ° eal 

a long while about it, and Pauline then asked if 
j 

| 


translated this promise to them. 


Jack would like to with her when she| 
killed the cubs, an offer which he accepted then 
and there, and we said good-bye, and left our 
new-made friends. 

lt was quite tea-time when we reached | 
home, and. as we were in the middle of our | 
meal, Jack called out to our mother, who was 


at the head of the table, half hid by the huge 


eae) 


somervar, 

“ Mother, will you let Nellie go a little 
with me this We 
and there’s plenty of time before dark.” 

“ Where you asked 
mother. 

“ About ten 
more. I have 
she requires exercise really.” 

“Well, you may go for half-an-hour,” 
mother ; “I can’t allow you to be longer.” 

“We won't,” said Jack. “ Now, Nellie, look 


way 


evening ? won't go far; 


are going to?” my | 
minutes’ walk, mother; 
something to show her, 


no 
and 


said 





end stood a huge blasted cedar, on whose great 
trunk was a circle of white paint which looked 
small enough from where we stood. 

“We've no time to go further to-night,” said 
my brother; “but if you learn to hit the tar- 
get at three hundred yards you'll do. You 
can go as near as you like at first, and I'll come 
with you two or three times to see you don’t 


shoot yourself. There's a rifle of father’s will 


just suit you; it is nice and light, and easy to 


handle.” 

“Why, Jack!” I said, “when did you get 
through all this work ? ” 

“In the fine-morning when you were in bed 
Why don’t you get up at 
six o’clock as Alice does? It is the only time 
I can give you lessons. I’m off to the mine 
after breakfast, you know.” 

* Won't the evenings do? ” 

“No; I meanto have walks then; besides, 
why can’t you get up?” 

“T go to sleep so late, Jack; I begin think- 
ing, and can’t stop!” 

“ Fidgets!. You girls are all alike. 


and asleep, stupid! 


I think 
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you might have been a little more sensible, 
considering the pains I’ve taken with your 
education ? What in the world have you got 
to think about ? But you sha’n’t shoot after 
breakfast, I’m positive. You'll be murdering 
some of the children from the Priesk; and 
then what will you do?” 

“Till try to get up, Jack,” I said, submis- 
sively. 

“ And I should advise you to succeed,” was 
the peremptory reply, “and begin to-morrow 
morning too. Let me see you down by seven 
o'clock every day, or I'll have nothing more to 
say to you!” 

I promised obedience; and what is more, I 
kept my promise, during the summer months 
at least; and found that the hour saved thus 
daily was quite a small fortune tome. But it 
was my father who took my shooting practice 
under his care, until he found he couldetrust 
me with the management of my weapon; and 
I followed my brother’s advice about shooting | 
game, sorely against my likings at first, but 
when once my character in that way was es- 
tablished, my mother found me a convenient 
resource at times when an empty larder 
threatened. There was a marsh half a mile 
off where excellent snipe abounded; rabbits 
you could get anywhere for the trouble of look- 
ing; then there were black cock, wild duck, 
and reptchicks later on in the summer. But 
Iam adding now from after-experience. At 
first I was awkward enough, and nothing 
but the knowledge that my father wished it, 
made me continue learning; often and often 
was I tempted to give up such a waste of good 
powder and shot. 


CHAPTER III.—CEDAR ISLAND, AND A SIBERIAN 
FAIRY, 


June 8.—TueE last few days have been more 
quiet than usual. Father and Jack were busy at 
the mine. They struck on a fresh vein of lead, 
which, though small at present, may perhaps 
be the beginning of better times. I have been 
toiling at my Russian, and find it hard work, 
often wishing for some one to help me. 

This afternoon at dinner father announced 
that he was going to take a half-holiday, and 
wanted us to row over to Cedar Island and 
have tea there. So we all turned busily to 
work and packed a basket with eatables, taking 
with usan English teakettle, which we were de- 
termined this evening to boil in true gipsy 
fashion. Jack looked after his tackle, as he 
said he meant to fish. One of my tasks lately 
has been the twisting of many lengths of 
horse-hair lines for that purpose. They are 
rough-looking, but very strong, and would 





stand a good strain; when once your hand 
gets in, they are quickly done, and the manes 
and tails of the mine ponies have been laid 
under contribution to furnish material for them. 

Our boat was too small to take us all at 
once, and as it was not above a quarter of an 
hour’s pull, Jack took father and mother and 
the provision basket first, returning for Alice, 
Malvina and me. 

It was a lovely afternoon, the water without 
a ripple, and the reflections so strong that it 
was difficult sometimes to see where they 
ended and the bank began. Rocky Island, 
especially, stood in the distance, looking down 
into the lake so steadily at its own white cliffs 
continued beneath it, that it seemed to be twice 
its usual height. 

We drew the boat up at a different place 
from where the others had landed, and as we 
pushed in among a small cover of reeds, we 
nearly went over the crazy nest of a wild duck, 
and half-a-dozen of these birds rose shrieking 
and flapping overhead. 

The island may be about the size of two 
moderate fields, and is very flat, except just at 
one end, where a little throne of rocks rises 
for a few feet. Two of the cedars stand close 
together at the other side, stretching their 
broad boughs over fine mossy turf, and the 
other grows more inland, and has a conspicuous 
situation, standing all by itself. There are a few 
birch trees, and among the rocks flourishes a 
perfect thicket of wild raspberry and currant 
bushes. The fruit is still green, unfortunately, 
or it would have added grandly to our picnic. 
Flowers were in abundance, of course, but we 
were too busy to think of them now. 

Under the cedars were plenty of dry 
branches and cones, fir-droppings also for tin- 
der. We collected 'a good quantity and soon 
found a fine place for our fire—a tiny sandy 
cove, among whose stones we built up a small 
hollow, and then very scientifically laid the fire. 
When once the match was applied, it blazed 
away in earnest. Alice unpacked the basket 
and dipped the teakettle in among the clear 
waves, making the flames hiss and sputter in- 
dignantly as the bright drops fell from its sides 
into the wood. However, no one minded their 
grumbling, and when they had settled steadily 
to their task of heating the water, Alice under- 
took to see to that part of the business. Jack 
shouldered the empty basket, and told me to 
come and see him fill it. Malvina seized my 
hand and we walked quickly to the other end 
of the island close to the rocks. Jack lost no 
time in throwing his line, and then told me I 
might as well make myself useful as well as 
ornamental and take another. I did so rather 
lazily, as I doubted our catching anything worth 
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having in the space between tea and the pre- 
sent. However, taking one of my own spin- 
ning, and carelessly twisting it once or twice 
round my fingers, I watched my father and 
mother moving slowly in our direction, and ad- 
miring the opposite shore as they went. 

Suddenly the cord was twitched so sharply 
as to cut into my hand, and in the pull forward 
I lost my balance, and should have fallen 
straight into the water but for Jack’s readiness. 
He seized the line lower down and broke my 
fall, giving me time to free my fingers, just as 
my mother came hurrying up to see what mis- 
chief was done now. 

“You might have been in the water, child,” 
she cried. “ Let me see your hand directly.” 

My fingers were a little cut and a good deal 
bruised, and I was glad to have them bathed 
and wrapped up from further harm, notwith- 
standing the lecture which accompanied the 
operation. In the middle of lecture and ban- 
daging came a great splatter and flop, and on 
the bank lay a big shining fish, something 
like a salmon. It was a marvel that the line 
had held, or that I had not been pulled 
further. 

“Well done, Jack,” cried my father, “ well 
landed; so that is Miss Nellie’s first catch ? 
Try again, my boy; such fellows are worth 
having. Stay, give me a line too.” 

They caught no more monsters that even- 
ing, however, but a dozen or so of small fry 
of different sorts, coming one after the other 
as fast as they could to the hook. These they 
cleaned and washed in the lake, and father 
took them cff to the fire to superiutend their 
frying, a somewhat delicate matter, as, though 
we had a dish, the fryingpan was this time the 
“forgotten article” which hangs like a fate 
over the devoted heads of picnic makers. 

Jack was winding up his line, and we were 
waiting for him, when Malvina touched my 
arm, laying her finger on her lips for silence. 
We took the hint and turned gently in the 
direction she pointed. There, just appearing 
from behind the rocks, we saw a lovely pair of 
dark, limpid eyes, gazing out of an innocent 
fawn-face right at us. For a second or two 
we had a guod sight of the pretty creature ; 
then some incautious movement startled her 
and she disappeared. We rushed after her, 
but though we lost not a moment in following, 
and climbed the rocks like wild cats, the doe 
had gone, but where we could not imagine. 
There was only a few yards’ space between 
the rocks and the water. She had not gone 
round by the other bank, for there mother, 
who was watching for her, would have seen 
her. There was no ripple on the lake, nor the 
slightest sign of her having taken to the water, 





and the rest of the island was flat and open, 
offering no cover. 

After a hot, vain search, we returned to tell 
our story to Alice and father, who wondered 
over it quite as much as we had done. 

It was some consolation to find tea ready 
and refreshing. The fish, in spite of their 
irregular frying, were much approved of. 
Then Alice had boiled plenty of eggs, and we 
had a cake and bread. The tea was delicious; 
but that it always is, whether from the fact of 
our being near the Celestial Empire, and thus 
escaping the sea transit which is generally 
supposed to destroy the fine flavour, or from 
the abundance of rich cream, which we get 
among the villagers almost for the asking. 

Next year we hope to have cows of our 
own, and father says the minute he hears 
tidings of the Kirgis, he will buy some horses 
of them for our owh riding. They come in 
the summer to the steppes, which you can 
reach from Obinsk Nor in a day and a half’s 
journey, and have, as we hear, countless herds 
of animals of all kinds. Many of their horses 
are splendid creatures. I don’t aspire to a 
very fiery steed; I should get into some scrape 
or other, as I usually do. If there is a chance 
of anything unlucky happening to any one, 
the accident is sure to come my way instead 
of any one’s else; so I think I had better be 
content with a strong-backed Tartar pony, to 
help me to climb some of the gorges, that are 
too far for walking and yet look so provokingly 
grand. 

I had a talk with Alice a night or two ago, 
and asked her why she thought I was always 
so unlucky, when I am sure I am as anxious 
to keep right as any one, and I believe she 
told the truth when she said that I never 
stopped to think, and rushed at my tasks in 
such a desperate hurry that I could not see 
what was just before my eyes. Perhaps this 
may account for a long vista of torn frocks, 
broken cups, lost books, and inked dusters. 
But Alice says I really have been steadier and 
more thoughtful lately. 

What a dear old sober thing she is herself! 
Why was she born steady and I unsteady? I 
asked her that too, just as she was dropping 
off to sleep, and she murmured something 
about “Make the best of it—then—more 
hon— or——” Which was very edifying, no 
doubt, but too indistinct to be impressive. 

What a way I have got from Cedar Island 
to be sure ! 

After tea, Jack went with my father to have 
another look for the vanished doe, while Alice 
and I repacked the basket. Then we came 
and sat by our mother, who was under the 
cedars knitting. Malvina, like the kitten she 
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is, curled up at mother’s side, with her head | 


crossed and recrossed until it was hardly 


on her lap and her eyes fixed on the far away | legible, and that had taken Alice Searle, by her 


snow peaks. 


own confession, the spare time of a week to 


I believe the sunsets are never the same | write. 


here. Sometimes the glory is on the moun- | 


tains, sometimes in the sky. To-night the | 
hills near us and the forests which crept up | 
their sides looked dark and dull. Bielouka | 
stood up at the end of the view, a pile of cold, 
shining snow, and the lake itself glistened like | 
an opal, reflecting every tender tint and stray | 
gleam of light; while the silence was un- 
broken, except by the sudden splash of a fish | 
or a bird flying past us home to roost. 

“Is not this lovely, mother?” I asked. | 
“Don’t you like to be here?” | 

“Tt is very fine, Nellie,” she said; “and 
you must not think me ungrateful for the 
mercies and pleasures our God has given us 
in the wilderness. But, child, I’d gladly give 
all this for one blast of the sea breeze, and | 
one sight of the big waves dashing up against | 
the rocks at the Land’s End, as I’ve seen! 
them, many and many’s the time, when I was 
a girl staying near with my old grandmother.” | 

Alice’s eyes filled, and I saw her bend a; 
little to hide it, though she pretended to be 
picking a bit of forget-me-not, as she asked,— 

“ We shall not stay here always, mother ?”’ 

“No, child, surely not. If the mine does 
not yield better next year than it has done 
this, I suppose we shall be ordered off some- 
where else; but, at all events, in six or seven 
years I hope some of us may go home. 

Six or seven years! The tear dropped 
quietly from <Alice’s eyelids. My mother did 
not see it, she was turning the heel of her 
stocking, and I felt dismal for my own private 
reasons. Going home to England after a good 
long stay here I should not mind, but to have 
to leave the place next year, just as we were 
growing so happy and settled! that was a 
misfortune I had never thought of before. 

“No signs of the deer,”’ said father’s voice 
suddenly behind us, making us, all jump. 
“Come, wife, we must be going; we have two 
pulls, remember.” 

So this time we went first, for mother re- 
marked, “I am not going to have those silly 
young things out on the water after dark. 
You and I, Robert, sha’n’t upset the boat, 
whatever else we do.” 

We reached the house first, and so had an 
unexpected treat; for Petervich was waiting 
for us at the door with a white parcel in his 
hand, which proved to be letters—letters from 
home. 

Alice snatched her share of the packet, and 
rushed off upstairs. I pounced on mine, which 
was an epistle long enough for a small volume, 


Candles were lit in the parlour by the 
thoughtful Petervich. 

“1 knew the Baranal would be glad,” he 
said. “I have one brother, too, at St. Peters- 
burg; I like to hear from him also.” 

I hope I thanked Petervich, but if I did not 
it made no impression; he went down to the 
bank for my father and mother, and carried 
up the basket, leaving Jack the pleasure of 
looking after the fish, which he says is a 
nimla, or white salmon. 

And then when they came in, what re- 
joicings ! and what a budget of news! It took 
us the rest of the evening to compare notes, 
and get our information into anything like 
order. There were, of course, lamentations 
over our departure, condolings concerning our 
sea-voyage troubles (they had only got our St. 
Petersburg letters when they wrote), questions 
about our present home, mixed up with all the 
small news of Truro. 

But the most important item of all was con- 
tained in Alice Searle’s letter to me. Her 
brother George had obtained a good situation 
close to Penzance. “He has taken it for a 
year,” she wrote, “as at the end of that time 
he means to throw it up and come out to see 
you all. He is saving money for his journey 
now, and after next March I shall be no fur- 
ther trouble to him, as I am going to be 
married then and have dear mother to live 
with me.” , Next came a description of Alice’s 
future husband. He was, according to her 
account, a rare compound of every excellency 
under the sun! 

Now J remembered Charlie Robinson, in 
days gone by, as a great awkward youth fond 
of dawdling about among other lads of his age, 
hiding our dolls and otherwise worrying us, 
but good-natured withal when there was any 
occasion for his exertions; and now he had 
developed into this pearl of perfection! Well, 
strange things happen I said to myself. At 
any rate I am glad there is a chance of the 
two Alices being happy in their own fashion. 

When the letters were tolerably well dis- 
cussed we began to talk of our visit to Cedar 
Island and of the mysterious doe. Petervich 
was in the room at the time, and his exclama- 
tion startled us. 

“What! you, too, have seen her?” 

“Ts she a well-known animal ?”’ asked my 
father. 

“ Animal!” echoed Petervich, “‘she is, if they 
say right, a ghost, a fairy.” 

“Nonsense, Petervich,” cried Jack with a 
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ily laugh, “its a maral, a deer, the common sort, | goes in the same sudden way,vnd no shot can 
ar if I’m not mistaken.” touch her; so now they think it isthe ghost of | 
to “Could you find out where she went to, | poor Stephanie, allowed to live there and look | 
then P”’ towards her old home, which she may not | 
7 “No, not exactly.” enter. | 
“Nor any one else, sir!’’ said Petervich. “Do you believe this, Petervich ?” I asked. 
le “T will tell you what the people say of her.” He laughed and tried to avoid the dilemma, | 
= And then we heard that in the village last | but was not very successful. It seems strange 
year were a youth and a maiden, the youth a | that areally well-educated man like that should 
ot penniless hunter, the girl the daughter of a be so superstitious; but it is in the people,father | 
he well-to-do peasant, who refused to give her in| says; they are full of fancies and fears about 
act marriage to young Michael unless he could | all sorts of things. 
of collect at least three hundred roubles for her “Tn soon find out whether it is Stephanie 
8 dowry. ‘This was, said Petervich, with his or not,” said Jack; “perhaps an English bullet 
earnings the same as saying she should not | will hit a little harder than native ones. T’ll 
nbs marry him at all, and so the father evidently | try to-morrow morning, anyhow——” 
mt meant it, for he lent a willing ear to the offers “No, Jack,” cried Alice, firing up all of a 
oa! of an old peasant who lived close by, and who | sudden, as she does sometimes, “that would be 
ks admired Stephanie’s beauty. He was very cruel; let the poor creature live and enjoy 
me rich, and offered at least four hundred roubles | herself.”’ é 
ap for his bride. Michael reproached the father “ But she s not alive,” said Jack; “if she is 
3. bitterly for want of faith, but all in vain.|a ghost she’s dead already.” 
ais “ Begone !’’ cried the old man, savagely, “and| ‘ Nonsense!” said Alice, “do as I ask you, 
i come not within my house again!” That very | Jack; don’t be sueh a baby as to want to fire 
night Michael disappeared from the village, and | at everything you see. You'll spoil the island 
= was never seen afterwards. The villagers besides ; she is just the pretty thing that 
hae wondered at first that though Stephanie looked | ought to live there.” 
eal pale, and wept when she spoke of him as dead “Hum!” said Jack, reflectively; “ what's at 
| or far away, she still seemed able to go about the bottom of that speech, Alice? humanity or 
7 | her work as well and soon almost as cheerfully sentiment ? é 
none | || as ever. She was even civil to old Paul when But Alice declined further discussion, and 
ey he came to their hut, and her father stroked Jack talked no more of shooting the maral. 
‘re his white beard contentedly, and said, “There | As for Petervich, he seemed relieved when the 
tow | |} is nothing like a little proper severity ; the subject dropped. And yet this man will like 
ve || {| four hundred roubles are as safe as if in my nothing better than to have au sensible book 
’s || chest already. She is a good girl after all, and | lent him, and will not return it until he has 
a | obedient; but then no wonder, for she has been thoroughly mastered its contents. He is a 
cy || well brought up.” queer mixture. 
The autumn ended and the first snow fell ; 
in anergy: one said it would be a severe winter. CHAPTER IV.—OUR CHURCH AT OBINSK NOR. 
na || Bi People little know what trouble may be hid oe 
ze, || beneath a quiet manner! One morning 11th June.—There is no day on which we 
se Stephanie was missing! They traced her | feel being so far from home as on Sunday. 
ny footsteps along by the shore of the lake for a| While we were passing through the towns, the 
sa il while, close to the brink of the half-frozen endless bells, many of them of most beautifully 
H, | water, then a sudden snow-storm covered the | silvery tone, and the knowledge that there were 
At || footmarks, and all further search for her was | people worshipping near us, even though they 
na in vain. Doubtless, half wild with grief, she|were doing so after what we feel to be an 
‘ had wandered from her home and fallen into | erroneous way, took off a little from the loneli- 
ds the lake. That was last autumn, and there ness. But here in what mother calls “the wil- 
- has been no news of her; but this spring,|derness’” we are quite thrown on our own 
ahi when the ice and snow melted, some peasants | resources. There is no priest, no chapel even 
a who were passing by Cedar Island saw on its | for the poor people. A priest comes up from 
shore a milk-white doe. They fired at her,—| Bisk once during the summer, but that is all 
and they were good marksmen,—and when the | the religious teaching they get; and they are 
ay smoke cleared off they drew into the bank and | all but heathens. I have been reading over 
| looked for their prey, which they thought to|the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel to-day, 
ey | find dead or dying; but the maral had disap- | with Petervich to correct me; and I was glad 
: peared, leaving not a trace behind. Many /|to see him afterwards take the Testament and 
* people have seen her since. She comes and|sit reading it for an hour at least, without 
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stirring. How glad I shall be when I can 





22nd June.—Pauline came here early this 


read to Pauline Sovenoff the good news con-| morning, before we were well up, in fact, to 


tained in it. 


is to give me a lesson every Sunday, and some- | her. 
times in the week-day evenings when it can be! permission at last. 


managed; I get on so very slowly alone. 


It is settled now that Petervich | know if Jack was ready for a bear hunt with 


He was wild to go of course, and got 
While he was getting 
ready I saw father and Petervich talking to 


Dur ing the winter we used to have morning | our huntress, and I fancy telling her not to 
and evening prayers in our own sitting-room risk the boy’s life more than was necessary. 


on. 


Sundays, but to-day father said, as it was | It is foolish to feel so anxious about what one 


so warm, he would take us into an out-of- -door | can’t help, and what, after all, is no more than 


church. 
to a small opening 


by tall dark pine trees, which gave a depth and | 


solemnity to the place, though in several parts 
the sunshine was streaming in 
straight high stems, grouped together some- 
thing in the fashion of pillars in a cathedral. | 
Indeed, I can well believe, seeing this quiet, | 


solemn place, how the first idea of a temple | 


was taken from the forest, and how men in 
old idolatrous times loved to pray in groves. 
But nature had not been left to herself here, | 
for father had had the boughs tied back at one 
end so as to form a great window among the | 
trees, and through this we caught a glimpse 
of the lake and the snow mountains, lifting 
their proud heads far up among the clouds. 


He enjoyed our surprise, for it so happened | 
that we had never seen this especial corner | 


before coming to it now. 
We have had service there to-day—we six, 


the two servant girls and Petervich, these latter | 


standing all the time according to their own 
customs. They were very reverent, though the 
poor girls could scarcely understand a word. 
Petervich had a prayer-book and joined in the 
responses. And every now and then breaths 
of cool air came through our window—air of 
that peculiar freshness, which shows it has come 
straight from the snow. It was a charming 
day altogether, in spite of the absence of home 
privileges. 

Jack and I had a nice walk in the evening, 
and coming back we returned by the Priesk. 
It rather spoilt the Sunday feeling after all, 
for the whole village was out, smoking, drink- 


ing, dancing, and gambling. They had on 
their best costumes, somewhat Turkish in 


fashion. The men wear loose trousers tucked | 
into great boots, and the married women are 
distinguished by a kerchief folded over the 
head. Both wear a white shirt, the men fasten 
it by a sash, the women have an upper robe 
they call a sarafan, a loose dress without 
sleeves; bright colours are in favour, and 
among the well-to-do people a good deal of gold 
and silk embroidery is used. The whole effect 
in summer is very pretty. In winter the dress 
is muffled up and hid by cloaks of fur and 
skins of all sorts. 


between the | 


He led us a little way into the forest! all the peasants here are accustomed to do 
, 2 grassy lawn surrounded | from their youth. 


But I watched the little 
boat go off with rather a heavy heart. They 
pulled round by Cedar Island, but I heard 
no gun, so our poor little maral was safe for 
this morning at least. The water was so calm 
that you could see their wake for long, long 
after they had passed. 

At breakfast father informed us that Pan- 
line’s intention to-day was to go for the cubs 
| of our old friend, and so extirpate the family. 
It had to be done at once, before they took 
refuge from the summer heat up nearer the 
snow, which she feared they might have done 
already. ‘They were to return in the evening; 
and I employed my morning, in writing to 
| Alice Searle, giying her a long description of 
our present home and all its excellences, while 
my sister was busy up-stairs, wasting a fright- 
ful amount of paper (I told her) in a like effort. 
| She has been so bright and merry for the last 
fortnight, ever since our evening on Cedar 
Island and the arrival of the Truro budget, that 
she keeps the household well entertained, some- 
times with accounts of her cooking perplexities, 
sometimes with her out-of-door adventures. 
Sitting quietly out in the woods with her work 
or book, she sees a great deal of the habits of 
animals; she has tamed some of the birds, and 
a pretty black squirrel has so far overcome his 
terror that he will venture down to pick up the 
nuts she throws a yard or so off for him. 

After dinner I took my rifle and started for 
a shooting practice. On the way I passed 
Alice and Malvina, curled up on the turf as 
still as mice, watching the squirrel, who was 
eyeing them cautiously as he dropped from 
| bough to bough towards a small heap of cedar- 
nuts they had placed for him, his tail held 
straight up when he paused for a minute, and 
his bright eyes glistening knowingly. Quietly 
;as I came I frightened him, and he was off 
among the branches once more at a bound. 

I practised at my target until four o’clock, 
hitting the centre twice at the full 30 yards, 
a small triumph which I reserved for Jack’s 
special edification. Then, instead of going 
straight home, I turned to the left a little, and 
passed through our forest church. It was too 


| 





early in the day yet to see it in its beauty— 
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when the shadows are longer and the light 
more golden it shows to greater advantage. I 
was in no hurry, and had done a fair day’s | 
work already, so I sat down to rest on one of 
the tree roots, and leaned my head back against 
the trunk, with a happy oblivion of the store of 
beetles and caterpillars which generally love to 
harbour in rugged bark. 

Thus seated, I had a good view all along the | 
underwood, and soon caught sight of a red 
shade of colour on the turf at some little dis- 
tance off that made me jump up in a hurry} 
and go in that direction. As I came nearer I 
found, as I expected, that the red shade re- | 
solved itself into patches of bright colour, and | 
these again, on closer inspection, proved to be | 
a huge bed of strawberries, large and ripe; 
sweet, too, I thought them. This was a treat, 
as though we have seen them before, we did 
not fancy them fresh from the fingers of the 
juvenile Russians, and we had not before dis- 
covered any ourselves. So I set to work with- 
out delay; basket I had none, but I filled 
several big leaves with the delicious fruit, and 
managed to get them home safely, though my 
hands were too full to allow of my refreshing 
myself by the way. 

In the porch I met my father and Petervich ; 
the former made a raid on my treasures, and 
mother exclaimed, at the sight of the crimson 
heaps. 

“If we only had some cream!” [I said, 
regretfully, “There is none in the larder, and 
strawberries show only half their virtues with- 
out cream.” 

“ Nonsense,” said mother; “don’t be dainty, 
child. Where did you find these?” 

“Just beyond the church, mother. The 
ground is red with them. You can make 
quantities of strawberry jam.” 

“Where's the sugar to come from? ’’ asked 
mother. 

“Oh, honey will do as well,” I said; and 
indeed we have used that lately for tea and 
other purposes, as sugar is both expensive to 
get and bad when you have it. , 

When the others went into the house, I sat 
in the porch looking for my brother's boat, 
which I expected every moment to see putting 
off from the opposite side. But six o’clock 
came, and half-past six, and we saw no signs 
of the skiff, and were beginning to get anxious, 
when Jack and Petervich at last appeared, 
coming from the Priesk, Jack with well-filled 
game-bag, and Petervich carrying a big pitcher 
full of fresh cream. He had started again, 
without saying a word to any one, back to the 
village to fetch it for us. 

Jack’s game-bag contained two hares and a 
heron, whose long legs he must have found 





ito the house to fetch it. 


lresting-place for him. 
|question, dragging out of the storeroom an 


some difficulty in doubling up into the allotted 
space; and under his arm he held a lovely 
little black and white puppy, which, when 
released, tumbled and rolled about on the floor 
with the innocent, aimless good-nature peculiar 
to his species. 

“It’s a retriever,” said my brother, taking 
it up again to show off its beauties—‘ a regular 
stunner. Pauline gave it me, and I went round 
What shall we call 
him, Nellie?” 

I looked at the funny morsel, and declined 


|to give an opinion, as its merits, however visi- 


ble to my brother’s eyes, were less so to mine, 
The next thing to be done was to find a 
Malvina settled that 


empty box nearly as high as herself. This we 
half filled with soft hay, and after treating 
master puppy to a saucer of milk with a little 
cream in it, we placed him there for the night, 
and then went to our own repast. 

“ How about the bears?” I asked, as Jack 
took his seat at table. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry,” he answered ; 
“let a fellow have breathing space, can’t you?” 

However, once left to himself, Jack proved 
as ready to tell as we were to hear. 

Pauline and he had rowed rapidly across to 
the opposite shore, and then securing their 
boat, went in search of their unsuspecting 
prey. They found no traces of them in the 
glen; it had evidently been deserted for some 
days ; so they followed its windings far beyond 
the place we had stopped at. It was a fine 
gorge, and worth exploring, such cliffs rising 
on either side, of every shade of grey, red, 
brown, and black, threatening often to tumble 
right down on their heads! From this they 
wound gradually up the mountain, and at the 
end of three hours’ walking they found them- 
selves on a plateau covered with forest, preci- 
pices on all sides but the one they had ascended 
by. The track from the glen was straight 
enough, and Pauline said she was certain the 
cubs had taken refuge here. And, sure enough, 
in a little time they came upon them, marching 
along side by side. On seeing them, one made 
off as fast as it was able, the other sat up and 
showed fight in a very plucky fashion for such 
a juvenile. His bravado was all in vain, poor 
fellow. Pauline’s unerring bullet soon put an 
end to his life; and then Jack turned his atten- 
tion to the other, who had not gone far, but 
had climbed a stout oak-tree, along one of 
whose broad branches it was clinging, growling 
and grumbling in great trouble. It was hardly 
as big as a Newfoundland dog, and Jack felt 
pity for the poor creature, but his delay in 
firing did not suit Pauline at all. 
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“ Shoot!” she cried, sharply, turning round 
on him. “Are you dreaming? ‘Will you let 
the fiend grow ‘up to bring death to some 
home ?” 

He raised his rifle and took good aim; the 
shot told, and the creature gave one shiver and 
died. But so closely had it clung to the bough 
that death only tightened the grasp of its 
claws, and Jack had to climb up to it and tear 
it off by force. The rest of the game he shot 
coming back; Pauline had her own share—no 
small one. “TI never saw any one like her,” 
cried Jack; “her aim is so true and quick; 
while you are thinking, she has brought down 
her bird.” They had seen strawberries, too, 
in plenty. ‘“ We'll have a picnic there some 
evening, mother,” he suggested. “The glen 
is clear of bears now, and it’s a splendid 
place.” 

“Clear until they come again, you mean,” 
said my mother, taking the empty cup he 
handed to her to fillforhim. “I’m not going 
to risk my life for all the strawberries in the 
world, so don’t talk to me about it.” 

One thing else I heard which pleased me 
well, namely, that father had sent a couple of 
Russians down to the steppe to look for some 
horses. Young Sovenoff went with them to 
act as interpreter to the Kirgis. 

June 26th.—I was at work in the sitting- 
room this morning with my sisters, mother 
being busy in her huge store-room before a 
perfect mountain of strawberries. We had a 
grand gathering the end of last week, and had 
made a quantity of jam, which was now stored 
in rude jars safe against the winter. To-day 
we had been out before breakfast and brought 
back a fresh load for present use, and some to 
be presérved whole by being dipped in syrup. 
We were talking busily over sundrysmall plans, 
when a great stamping and shouting of un- 
known tongues startled us. On looking out 
we saw at first what seemed to us a babel of 
horses’ heels and savages; but on more careful 
examination, this resolved itself into our re- 
turned Russians, two Kirgis, turban on head 
and lance in rest, and a number of Tartar 
ponies, with three or four horses of a better 
breed. The ponies were neighing and biting 
viciously at one another, the Russians and Kir- 
gis screaming at the top of their voices, ap- 
parently half-mad with rage, though I have 
since learnt that they were only exchanging 
amiable congratulations on having finished 
their journey in safety. My poor mother rushed 
in dire alarm to the front of the house, her face 
the very picture of silent horror. I am sure 
her first impression was that the house was 
surrounded by savages and that we should all 


little while we saw father with Jack and Peter- 
vich coming up at full speed, and under their 
wing we were able to examine the animals and 
enjoy the fun of purchasing them. 

The ponies were small and rough, with 
shaggy heads and feet like a cart horse, with 
wicked eyes, which now showed their full 
malice as they reared and plunged by way of 
protest at being trotted about before theirfuture 
masters. For each animal a separate bargain 
had to be struck; the Kirgis answering to the 
question of how much it was worth by a long 
statement of its extraordinary merits and price- 
less value, and finishing by naming a sum just 
four times as much as they expected to obtain, 
and even when the sale was concluded moaning 
over the loss and giving away of such a sultana 
of the steppe. 

Father bought three ponies for home use; 
two bay colour, and the other a blue dun, to 
which I took an especial fancy. It was young, 
and its eye, though startled, looked more gentle 
than the others. Then for himself father took 
a horse of a nobler breed—more like what one 
hears of the Arab. It was a bright bay with 
small head and large sensitive eyes, a fine black 
mane and tail, and slender legs. For this 
creature he paid as much as for the other three 
put together. It seemed very gentle and 
suffered itself to be led away by a miner with- 
out any resistance. Next came the buying a 
lot of ponies for mine duties, which did not take 
so long; the chief point to be ascertained about 
them being their strength. They are, I believe, 
though small, capable of a wonderful amount 
of endurance, and will climb like a cat up paths 
which would make any ordinary animal soon 
lose his presence of mind. __ 

But the creature on which we all looked with 
most admiration was not to be bought or sold 
—a mare on which one of the Kirgis rode. It 
was a noble animal, snowy white with dark 
eyes. Her mane was carefully dressed and fell 
thickly over an arching neck, and her tail swept 
the ground as she pranced and curvetted at her 
master’s voice. We could not find words 
strong enough to express our admiration, and 
though the Kirgis could not understand our 
speech, our tones were intelligible to him by 
force of sympathy, and he smiled, well-satisfied, 
under his long moustache. Malvina went into 
the house for some bread and gave it to the 
white mare—Zarina they called her—who bent 
to eat it, and then rested her nose caressingly 
on the child’s shoulder, much to her delight. 
The Kirgis told Petervich she was not his own 
property but belonged to Sultan Selim, and he 
held her in hostage for the return of his eldest 
son, who had gone on a journey of some danger 
for the chief. Presently the man dismounted 





fall victims to their ferocity. However, in a 
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and lifting Malvina on the mare’s back, gave|attacks. However, they do not stay late so 
her a ride up and down the greensward for a|high up the mountains, that is one comfort, 
quarter of an hour. Her face quite glowed |and we shall be able to return home about the 
with pleasure as she came back to us, and then|beginning of August. They disappear the 
our visitors rode away towards the Priesk, |moment the nights become at all fresh. 

near which they are to spend the night, father| July 5th.—We reached our mountain refuge 
having given them provisions in plenty and| yesterday but I had no time to write in the 
charged some of the villagers to see that they | evening, besides being too sleepy. This after- 
do no mischief. We have, of course, used no|noon there is really nothing but laziness to 
money in purchasing the horses; it would be| prevent my doingso. My position is decidedly 
of no use on the steppe. Gay robes of different | Robinson Crusoish. I am sitting on a block 











. . , . . > J 
sorts, and arms and ammunition, were the|of stone lying in the shade of a rock, and rest- 
means of. barter. ing my book on a smaller rock in front of me |! 
nean g 

Juriously enough, Jack told us he had seen | that serves very well as a table.- It is far | 
§ d | 
the maral on Cedar Island twice again. Once | quieter here than in the tents which I can see || 
when starting with Pauline, who would not|before me as I write. My mother and Alice | 
iave fired at it on any consideration, and again | are altering this, or rearranging that, every ten || 
2 gain | g g 

the evening before last, when out for a row with | minutes, until the whole affair seems. to be in |} 
Petervich. They had then landed to examine |awhirl. Jack hasgone out to shoot some game | 
the rocks, but without discovering her retreat.|for supper, accompanied by Sovenoff, with || 
whom he has struck up a great friendship, and 
i » alvina is wy ¢ y > pocks wi j 
CHAPTER V.~—FORCED TO RETREAT: little Malvina i busy among the rocks with || 

| Petervich for her guide, gathering the last 

rs 7 e | . . . . 

July 3rd.—Mosquitoes ! I never knew what that | strawberries and first ripe raspberries to add |) 
word meant before, and now I do not think I am to our meal. || 


likely to forget it in a hurry, for the wretches Even now, after so many years, there is often 
have given us no peace of late. As the weather | something very sad to me in her speechlessness. 
has grown hotter, they have become more nu- | You watch her bright, sweet face lifted up to 
merous. In yain we use veils out of door and} you lacking nothing but words to make its 
curtains in, they penetrate through everything | thoughts known, and expect in yain when her 
meant to baflle them. You go to bed tired | lips part to hear some expression of love or 
with your day’s work, looking forward to sleep- | happiness. She does not feel the deprivation, 
ing, and obliged to shut the window to keep | that is one comfort, though I fear,as she grows 
out your tormentors, who rise in a never-ending | older, it will press more heavily upon her. 

swarm from the lake; you put out the light and} We left home yesterday morning a little after 
wrap the curtains round you, and lay your|daybreak, as we had some distance to travel. 
weary head on your pillow, when buzz over | Passed the Priesk, where the miners were not 
you sounds a small sharp shriek, and you know | yet at work, and striking into the gorge in 
your enemy is poising himself leisurely there | which Pauline’s bear cave lay, wound up its 


fe] 


+ 


and will attack you in another second. You} gloomy length and soon lost sight of dear 
jump up, strike a light, and drive him outside | Obinsk Nor, whose beauties not even mosqui- 
your fortress, or perhaps kill him, thinking you | toes could really injure. Our cavalcade was 
are safe now at all events; but no sooner is all | headed by my mother, who rode one of our new 
quiet again, than a second trumpet is heard to ponies, Petervich holding the bridle to make all 
sound in nearly the same position, and you/}safe and comfortable; then came Malvina on 
know that the foe has appeared from some | another pony, with Sovenoff for her guide, and 
secure hiding-place and is again upon you. |after her followed Alice on the blue dun, who 
Pic-nics by the shore or in the woods we find has justified my idea of his cl 
impossible horrors, and have given them up ac-|half tamed already. We have named him 
cordingly. Lancelot — Lance for shortness—and have || 

Such daily and nightly misery was not to be | tried to reduce his mane and tail to something 
borne for long together, and so, after much |a trifle more civilized than their original con- 
consultation, it is settled that all of us except | dition; but he is a true son of the desert, and 
father are to go to some place in the mountains | likely, I fear, to remain so, in some respects at 





iaracter, and is 





young Sovenoff knows, and which he praises jleast. Jack and I brought up the procession 
greatly. After a while father-is to join us, and|on foot, as I was to take turns with Alice in 
Jack and Petervich are to be left in charge of | riding. 1} 
the mine. The latter has made very merry We were a good three hours winding through 
over our mosquito miseries, being, he says, \the gorge, which is very steep and rough, so 
curious to see how long we should stand their | that at times the riders had to dismount and 
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| than four of these great birds, poised over our 
| heads like kings of the waste. 


| forests, a blue gem in the deep valley in which 
| it is sunk; on the other hand stretched the 
i| faint lines of the Kirgis steppe, and nearer 
| still the wooded plain between us and Barnaoul. 
| We stood as it were on one of the outworks of 
| the chain, and far, far above us rose mountain 
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we actually climbed among the débris that 
covered the ground. Sometimes the space 
from cliff to cliff was so narrow that we had 
scarcely light to see our way; then again it 
widened out and left a valley which ended in 
another gorge steeper and rougher even than 
the last. The cliffs for the most part were high 
and dark, stained sometimes with veins of 
crimson or dull green, like our own Cornish 
rocks, broken into caverns and tossed into 
strange forms. The whole scene gave one the 
impression that ages before, perhaps, a huge 
torrent had burst from the mountains above us 
and forced its way down this gorge, so evident 
was the hand of power of some kind on every 
side. It was desolate also to a degree; an 
occasional bush, a few blades of grass, or a 
flower or two blossoming by the side of one of 
the many streams which fell tinkling down the 
ravine was all that gladdened our eyes for three 
hours of our journey. I ought not to forget 
the eagles: we saw at different times no less 


Twice Jack 
fired but without success, the only effect of his 
shot was to make them soar slowly and majes- 
tically away towards their eyries. 

We reached the end of the pass at last, and 
standing on the top of the ridge, felt we were 
looking on a sight worth climbing for. Far 
below us lay our own lake and its sheltering 


behind mountain, first bare and rocky, then | 
covered with silver snow, piercing into the calm 
sky. The air was keen and cool, and we hardly 
felt fatigue, so when we had finished gazing, 
Sovenoff proposed that we should set off again 
as there was no shelter yet under which we 
could breakfast. 

We turned to the right this time towards 
the snows, and descended for more than an 
hour; then we stopped just at the edge of a 
forest, and were very glad after our long march 
to rest for a while. 

The somervar was soon boiling, and the pro- 
visions we had brought from home disappeared 
with marvellous rapidity. There is nothing 
like an early morning ride in the mountain air 
to give one a good appetite. 

Then we, one and all, rolled ourselves up in 
our cloaks, and went fast asleep, while our 
ponies grazed and Sovenoff smoked by the fire 
at a little distance off. Dear mother indeed 
declared “that it was shameful to talk of going 


with praiseworthy industry leaned back against 
a tree stem and took out her knitting, but 
happening to open my eyes a short while after- 
wards to see that all was safe, I found that the 
knitting had dropped from her hand, and she 
was fast asleep. So, truth to say, I followed 
her example. 

A tremendous commotion, a mixture of 
barks and yelps, woke us all, and after several 
first ideas of bears, snakes, rock-falls, &c., had 
been entertained and dismissed, we at last 
understood the true cause of the hubbub. Of 
course Jack could not leave home for a month 
without taking his precious puppy with him, 
which he had named, from his frolicsome dis- 
position, and a peculiar way he had of express- 
ing his meaning by sundry jerks of his tail and 
ears, ‘“‘ Waggles.’’ When we began our siesta, 
Waggles had laid himself down by his master, 
and after sundry attempts at licking his face 
and hands, had finally gone to rest with his 
nose placed lovingly on Jack’sarm. He woke, 
however, before we did, and looking round for 
a little amusement, spied mother’s ball of 
yarn, which had fallen from her lap, and to 
| which, just at the moment he caught sight of 
it, the wind had given a sportive twist. This 
was not to be resisted; up jumped Waggles, 
barking with all his might, and began playing 
with the ball kitten fashion, hitting it first on 
/one side and then on the other, and dragging 
| it over brake and through briar, until by the 
time we were able to put a stop to the mis- 
chief, poor mother was sitting in the midst of 
a perfect cobweb of Shetland yarn, and 
Waggles was putting the finishing touch to 
his exploit by careering over the lawn, shak- 
ing the half-finished stocking viciously as he 
ran, resenting bitterly the pricks the knitting- 
needles (or rather the only remaining one) 
would give his cold black nose, in spite of his 
admonitions to it to keep still. 

Jack called loudly to him to drop it, which 
he did at last, and came for the beating 
he knew he deserved. I set to work to un- 
tangle the cobweb, Malvina to find the knitting- 
needles, and when these tasks were happily 
ended, Alice picked up the stitches, and 
worked in some of the unravelled, half-chewed 
yarn. Waggles was very penitent, keeping 
closely to our heels for at least half-an-hour 
afterwards, and walking with dropping ears 
and lowered tail. 

It was now nearly twelve o’clock, and high 
time to start again. I mounted this time, and 
Alice walked. We descended for the best part 
of an hour through the forest, until we reached 
the shore of one of the numerous lakes in 
these mountains, very small, but lovely. The 














to sleep at nine o’clock in the morning,’’ and 


banks were quite uninhabited, Sovenoff told 
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us, though the Kalmucks occasionally visited|every point, they are too glorious to be de- 
it during the summer. It abounded in fish,|/scribed. A great wonderbook, ever changing 
but the water was intensely cold. from sunrise to sunset, each hour shows some 

We did not stay here, as we meant to see it|fresh splendour. We generally rise at day- 
another time, and now our road (if road we|light, and go to rest when the sun sets; but 
could call it) began to ascend once more up a/| sometimes the starlight nights are so enchant- 
very rugged mountain. We had an hour and | ing, we linger on and on by our bivouac fire, 
a half of this work, sometimes over most|hearing strange tales of Siberian traditions 
dangerous places. On foot I did not mind|from Sovenoff and Petervich, while the fire- 
them so much, but when riding, I felt so en- | light gleams and flashes over the dark cedars 
tirely at the mercy of the pony, that I deter-|and the cliffs beyond, and makes all seem weird 
mined to walk, and my mother did the same. | and wild. 

At. last we came to a part where the wild} What would I not give to be a painter, a 
goat track we had been following turned | really good artist! I am sure the clear lights 
sharply round the edge of the hill. It was]and colours here exceed anything ever seen in 
giddy work, certainly, but by clinging with} England, and one might make pictures the 
our hands to the rock, we passed in safety, |like of which could never have been seen 
until it came to our mother’s turn; then when | before, except in the old Bible times. That 
she saw what was before her, her courage failed | reminds me that my mother has asked Peter- 
her, and she became so giddy we thought she/vich to read a chapter out of the Russian 
would have fallen. There was, however, no|'Testament every evening, which he does very 
other way to our tents, and it was too late to|reverently; we follow with our English Bibles. 
turn back. So Jack and Petervich, one before|I have Russian lessons now each day, and 
and the other behind her, held a rope to serve | hope to get on. It is a great comfort to think 
as a handrail, and she managed to creep across, | that if one is too weak and ignorant to do any 
but looked sadly pale when she joined us on |other work, we may at least sow the seed of 
the other side. the word of God, which He has promised to 

However, our troubles fortunately were| bless; and who can tell if what we now sow 
nearly over. Before us now rose a gentle/in weakness may not some day be raised in 
slope, crowned withtrees,among whose branches | power ?—-His power, not ours—that is the 
we could see the white canvas of our tents | great encouragement. 
peepingout. Anotherquarterofanhourbrought | July 12th—Summer flowers have come in 
us to them, and to our summer residence, | place of those of early spring, and we find | 
which Queen Victoria herself might envy us. j|them here in great abundance; larkspurs, 

July 6th.—I was interrupted in my writing | peonies, wild roses, and ferns, with several 
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by that wretched Waggles, who in his tour of | kinds of wild geraniums, flourish almost upon 
investigation through the tents, came upon a/|the very edge of the snow, seizing gladly the 
pair of my boots, one of which he had brought | ground from which it is forced to retreat. 
on the grass to worry, when I spied him. | Game abounds; our larder is always well sup- 
We are all enchanted with our abode, and | plied, thanks to our huntsmen, though I fancy 
have sent the Russians back to-day with long | it is well my mother does not know a few of 
letters tomy father, begging him to come as soon | their adventures. We have just returned from 
as he possibly can, as he does not know what he | a lovely excursion, and I am writing quietly in 
is losing down in the valleys at this time of |my cave, while some of the others are sitting 
year. Our tents are pitched on a platform on |on the edge of the plateau watching the sun- 
the side of one of the snowy mountains. Cliffs} set. Alice and I both wanted to see more of | 
are above us and beneath us, except in the one | the lake we passed on our way here, and Jack 
direction by which we came, a sort of natural | wished to fish in it; so direetly after break- | 
fortress, the rocks being piled up like pillars. | fast this morning we set out, taking Lancelot 
The lawn is some twelve acres in extent, part | to help us on our road, and Sovenoff as 
of it covered with a grove of fine cedars, under guide, together with a small bag of pro- 
which our tents are pitched. A waterfall leaps | visions, for we were not likely to return until 
down the cliff a little way off; and not half-an- | tea time. 

hour distant snow is lying in the hollows of| We reached the lake about ten o'clock, and 
the hills. The sun is very powerful at mid- |found the greater part of the shore very 
day, but the evenings and mornings are fresh | steep, the cliffs, which were of a pale lime- | 
and the nights really cold, so that we are! stone, running straight down, and offering no 
thankful for a large fire outside,and our warmest | way of reaching the water that lay smooth 
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furs inside the tent. jand blue some 100 feet below us. At length 
I have said little yet about the views from|we came on a part where the bank sloped 
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quietly to the edge, as it does on the Obinsk 
Nor, and there, almost in the shade of a 
birch-tree plantation, we settled ourselves, 
picketing Lance to prevent his running 
away; then set to work to fish for our 
dinner. 

I was all the wiser for my experience on 
Cedar Island, and did not risk being pulled 
into the water this time, but the fish bit as 
fast as we could pull them in; immense 
shining graylings—we seemed in the midst of 
a regular shoal of them. 

I soon grew tired of such wholesale slaugh- 
ter, and leaving Jack to his fate, went after 
Aliee, who was busy making a small rush 
basket, which she meant to fill with some of 
the water forget-me-nots to take home to 
Malvina, thinking that by surrounding them 
with wet moss she would be able to keep 
them tolerably fresh. I took the hint and set 
about doing a second for mother, wondering 
all the while how she was getting on under 
Petervich’s care. 

When these were completed, came Sovenoff 
from the wood with a pile of sticks, and made 
a fine fire, over which we broiled some of our 
fish. We had brought bread with us, and a 
small somervar, also good store of superior su- 
corees. We had a merry meal, only regretting 
we could not spend the afternoon in rowing on 
the lake, and highly were we delighted when 
Sovenoff told us he had found hidden among 
the birchwood a large Kalmuck canoe, which 
he thought we could borrow for an hour or 
two at least. He and Jack then went to see 
if it was in good order, and soon appeared in 
triumph dragging it down to the beach. It 
was well finished and carved with some little 
care, containing two paddles and a fine skin 
shube. 

“ IT wonder where the owner is ?”’ said Jack. 


OF 


|“ Never mind, we'll bring his property back 
| safely to him in due time.” 

| And with this good resolution we stepped 
|into the canoe, Alice and I eurling ourselves 
|comfortably up on the shube, Sovenoff and 
| Jack taking each a paddle. 

| It had been intensely hot on the shore, and 
the faint breeze playing on the lake was plea- 
| sant at first. Soon, however, it died away, 
|our paddles grew lazy and let the boat drift, 
| while we watched the changing shores; and 
Sovenoff told us the names of the distant 





mountains, and pointed out the direction of | 


the Chinese frontier. 

Suddenly an exclamation from Alice startled 

us all, and looking where she pointed, we saw 
coming towards us with fearful speed a dark 
|cloud, that had swept unnoticed before down 
from the mountains. We could see the birch 
woods swaying before it, and the lake grew 
black and troubled as it passed over. I shall 
inever forget Sovenoff’s face of horror as he 
looked at it, and then round the steep shores 
in quest of a landing-place, for we were too 
far out to return. His quick eye caught sight 
of a break in the cliff line some _half-verst 
distant, and calling to Jack to row for his life, 
he seized his paddle, and together they sent 
the canoe through the water with vigorous 
strokes. Meanwhile the storm swept on 
towards us. We could see the quiet water 
roused to sudden fury, tossing up in white- 
tipped waves, as the blast rushed over it. 
Alice looked deadly pale. I believe I prayed, 
but I only remember wondering why I was 
not more terrified. 

We were close to the shore, another stroke 
or two and we should touch it, when sud- 
denly the storm struck us with all its force, 
|and in a moment our boat was overturned, and 
we were struggling in the water. 


THE BIBLE. 


By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 


It were seemly that a Scripture for all nations should be styled universally The Book, 


That under one great Master-mind many 


scribes should write it, 


That every letter of its text should have been well watched by warders, 
And that one special people should conserve it for mankind. 


It were not seemly that such Scripture, meant for duties here, 


Should venture deep on other themes thar 


Science would be hinted, not exhausted; 


1 morals and religion : 
now and then a word, 


Enough to prove its conscious Author chose the higher topics : 


So then, worldly knowledge, albeit in no 


sort quenched, 


Would thus be left to reason, as less worthy revelation ; 
And all we need to look for, or to learn from out The Book, 


Are-teachings of religion, not the secret things of science. 
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nanan || 
back ||7 And yet how many gainsayers complain that man’s great Guid2 
| To holier thoughts and better life, and higher worlds than ours, 
epped Doth scantly condescend an ear to reason’s curious tongue, 
selves | That asketh endless questions of small moment to man’s soul. 
fT and Our record runneth : God made all. The how, the why, the when, 
These are but idle queries, and the Maker doth not heed them. 
e, and | Our knowledge is, that on a day He placed a man in Eden, 
 plea- | And gave him for his heritage the newly ordered globe ; | 
away, Set him duties, tested him, and when he fell, restored him, 
drift, And helped till now his children, whose children all are we. 
sland Age after age, by tongue or symbol, records of our race | 
th Were kept by holy men of oid, obedient to high teaching ; 
mre" And these primeval writings, with the like of later time, 
jam of Are come to us an heirloom,—the Scriptures of The Book. 
artled Doubtless, though well guarded from great errors in the main, 
emaw It were not likely that no faults were dropt by many writers ; 
dark : ‘To conscience and his reason God leaveth freeborn man, 
deur ‘The twain enough for lower needs, though grace may help all higher. 
birch So let those points and accents be, as some are right or wronz, 
colina The strong root-words, the living thoughts, are God’s own revelation ; 
a all : And copiers and translators, with every care and skill, 
é ‘ rn . j May yet be somewhile found at fault, and well to be corrected. 
rs ry i And so the little (noways much) of failings in The Book 
i ie : Is due to scribes who blotted what at first was fairly written. 
sight How manifold the Bible! how majestic in variety! 
-verst History, poems, proverbs, parable, biography, and doctrine,— 
's life, How rich in all the ornaments and dignity of eloquence! 
y sent In annals as in prophecies how simple and sublime! 
orous | How full of quaint old stories, and of chivalrous adventure, | 
bron And whisperings of the birth of time, as mutterings of its death! | 
water How fragrant is the incense of its praises and its prayers! 
shite: How comforting its promises, how precious are its precepts ! 
14: How wise, and kind, and pure, and good, its influence on the soul! {| 
iid: How strong its hold upon the heart, its power within the mind! 
i tieas It speaketh peace to sinners, and high wisdom to the sage ; 

; It is the traveller’s guide-book, and the missionary’s treasure ; || 
trok ; The mother for her sailor-boy hath stored it in his locker, 
ees ny The soldier at his foreign quarter poreth on its page, || 
PM 2 ® The pious merchant’s Bible will be posted near his ledger, {| 

pola The very beggar sometimes hath it hidden in his rags, 
1, and It showeth in their action all the attributes of God, | 

His mercy, His omnipotence, His wisdom, and His justice ; 
It well displayeth every class and character of men, 

Their guilt and their repentings, their happiness and woe. 
No heroes equal Bible heroes—martyrs, captains, kings, 
Joshua, David, Daniel, all the worthies of old time ; 
No stories are like Bible stories, exquisitely told,— 
Isaac, Joseph, Ruth, and Job, and Samson, and Elijah. 
Romance hath borrowed Bible exploits for its fabulous knights, 
And Poesy from Bible wells hath drawn its richest nectar ; 
The minds of all our wisest have been moulded on its themes, 
The heurts of all our purest have been chastened by its lessons: 
And all the best of Adam’s race that ever lived and died 
Have lived in faith and died in hope through blessing from the Dible. Hy 
It is that truer tree of life, whose roots are in the Rock, | 
Whose trunk is strong as Lebanon, whose boughs outstretch the cedars; } 

: || Whose buds and flowers and fruits are for the healing of all nations, 1] 

. || Whose leaves shall never wither, but are green for evermore ! 

Well read out, with earnest voice, by one that understandeth, 

The Word of God is eloquence beyond all human speech ; 
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But common readers, slow of heart, and ignorant n mind, 
Contrive to deaden half its life, to darken half its light ; 

And some, on silly system, still abjure dramatic effort, 

With feeble tones and vulgar notes ensuring all things dull ; 
While, fairly spoken forth and with feeling elocution, 

The Scriptures have a might and a magnificence all their own. 
And there is scanter need for long diluted exposition, 

If he that readeth understandeth, and can read aright ; 

But slender learning in the Greek, and gross contempt for Hebrew, 
And little knowledge of all knowledge far too often shown, 
And lack of able utterance, and the lead-weight of routine, 
These obscure the text so much they half excuse the sermon. 


Also, there is some just need for wise and true revision, 


Seeing our English tongue hath changed and grown by growth of years. 


If one could “eat damnation,’’ who would tempt the terrible morsel ? 
The letters of Bellerophon should ask to such a feast. 

Yet how continually feeble souls, through that wrong phrase alone, 
Are troubled all their lives as by a lion in the way. 

Christ rested with the holy dead; His soul was never in hell: 

That word ill-rendered still confoundeth Hades with Gehenna. 

And other spotted places more might claim the Royal touch, 

For close correction is a needbe of these searching times. 

A flyleaf for our Bibles, with its list of mended texts, 

A volume well compounded of all causes for amendment, 

This were the simple wisdom for our heads in Church and State; 

But, with no thought of change in style,—the solid English strength, 
So statue-like, so graphic, and so simple and sublime,— 

Only the lightest touch in phrase to heal up evil faults, 

That were enough ; all else as now unchanged for texts and teachings : 
The dear old Family Bible should be still our champion volume, 

The Medo-Persic law to us, the standard of our Rights. 


In this our day, an evil day of change and misbelief, 
When craft and ignorance and sin are leagued against religion, 
When every keen objector is hailed with guilty joy, 
And shallow sceptics unabashed deny or doubt the Bible, 
Great is the comfort where a man can feel his soul is strong 
In simple trust on Scriptural truth, as simply as in childhood. 
It is a joy, an honour, yea a wisdom, to declare 
A boundless, an infantile faith in our dear English Bible! 


The garden, and the apple, and the serpent, and the ark, 

And every word in every verse, and in its literal meaning, 
And histories and prophecies and miracles and visions, 

In spite of learned unbelief,—we hold it all plain truth : 

Not blindly, but intelligently, after search and study ; 
Hobbes and Paine considered well, and Germany and Colenso. 
The closer to the strict old text, the Bible still is clearer ; 
The more examined ever still more curiously exact : 

Assyria, Edom, Petra, Zion,—from them all unearth 
Whatever of old works ye will, these illustrate the Bible. 
The sixty cities of Og are standing yet in Bashan, 

The Pyramids, the Sculptured Wadys, and the Mount of Bel, 
The marble slabs of Nineveh, and Tadmor in the desert, 

All witness to its truth alike: Herodotus as Josephus. 


The Bible made us what we are, the mightiest Christian nation,— 
The Bible buildeth in each man his character and mind, 
From cradle hymns to wedlock, through grey hairs to the grave, 
At every step in life the Holy Bible is our helper : 
We have none other lamp to guide us through this darkling world, 
No other staff, nor scrip, nor shoe, nor viand by the way, 
No gentler nurse in sickness, no warmer friend in health, 

















































































OF THE BIBLE. 


— Mees 


No better comforter, companion, teacher than the Bible : 

Every word within it hath been watered by saints’ tears ; 

Every blessed page thereof been died—for by the martyrs : 

To eyes that see, it shineth; to ears that hear, it speaketh ; 

To minds that know, it standeth out, as far before the age. 

Modern science cannot find it obsolete or false, 

Every new discovery but proving it more true. 

The crusts of earth, the races, and the languages of men, 

The laws of light and life, of chemistry and motion, 

So wisely touched and hinted at, are wisely then passed by ; 

Man’s reason would have nought to do, forerun by revelation. 

And let them boast the Talmud: should not Rabbis, Doctors, Scribes 
Have taught that Holy Child the very best of Jewish wisdom ? 

Yet, let them note, the Christ had left this world four hundred years, 
Or ever from its oral state that Talmud was collected ; 

So then, Jews had caught from Christ those teachings in the Tal 
Some pundits are so quick to hint our Moral Teacher stole. 





Yea, spite of all the learned zeal to prove the Bible false 
, Lt , 
Their reckonings and disputings, and their eager hunt for errors,— 
§ I gs, 
In spite of all their casuistry, discoveries, statistics, 
And every sceptic effort of apostates, clerk and lay, 
The Bible is but stablished by its gainsayers and assailants, 
And all its difficulties die, though galvanized to live. 
’ gag 
Their diggings in the mud of Egypt, and the caves of France, 
Their searchings of old shellmounds and of pilestumps in the lakes, 








Their scrutiny of languages, and chronicles, and races, 

Their evil rage and scornful hate against the Blessed Boek, 
All corroborate old texts, and illustrate old truths, 

Serving to prove that man on earth was last-born of creation, 
Showing their scorching inquisition as a refiner’s fire, 

And with their burning-glasses melting still the unchanged gold. 


The Bible, standing in its strength a pyramid foursquare, 
The plain old English Bible, a gem with all its flaws, 
That Bible, not the priest, nor the ordinance, nor the church, 
{However sped by pastor, house of prayer, and simplest worship, ) 
That book of books, next to the Christ whereof it ever telleth, 
Is still the heaven-blest fountain of conversion and salvation. 
The peasant and the prince alike drink gladly of that well, 
It comforteth with equal care the pauper and the statesman, 
The widow and her orphans, from the palace to the cottage, 
Are yearning on the Bible in glad reverence night and day ; 
The rough backwoodsman pondereth its pages in his cabin, 
Thence going to his sturdy toil, a purer stronger man ; 
Beneath its influence mutineers become an isle of saints, 
And convicts in their prison-cells are changed to heirs of glory ; 
[ts presence giveth evident peace and light to this Swiss Canton, 
While its mere absence from that neighbour breedeth strife and sin; 
It maketh Scotland great and good, blest with a shining Bible, 
While Erin still is miserable, as hiding-up that light : 
It is the voice of God to man, encouraging and warning, 
it is the speech of man to God, in sampled prayer and praise ; 
It is the golden thread of life, and strung with precious pearls, 
Hung on each Christian infant’s neck, its best baptismal birthright, 


én i 
The amulet and anodyne and jewel of our race, 


To soothe us in this vale of tears, and cheer our path to heaven. 
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A GREAT WASH. 





A GREAT WASH. 


THERE is on the coast of Lincolnshire a large|sink away. Thought had been had also to 
ugly offspring of the soil and sea that did some | the danger and discomfort of women standing 
tolerably gigantic swallowing-up work 650 for long hours on sloppy stones. Each little 
years ago. King John, the horror-stricken, | compartment had its foot-board of substantial 
galloping over it then at full speed, looked back | wood, made of trellis-pattern, that the wet 
upon it from its low and muddy shore, and saw | might drain off, and of a size that could easily 
it suck in his wains, and men, and treasure in| be moved. No one compartment was in the 
a great greedy surge. | least better than another; not one stood in a 

There are now washes, not so waste-bearing dark corner, or a dull corner, or a corner 
as the Wash of Lincoln, and not bound in| that was draughty because it was too near the 
with such treacherous sedge and sand, where|door. A high skylight was raised impartially 
are swallowed up, yearly, more fevers, skin-|over all, and the slate walls were of uniform 
complaints, and cholera than the whole of} height and placement, low enough to be seen 
King John’s possessions would go to cure, if/over, so that no woman, unless she were a 
they could be angled for and recovered, and | dwarf, could complain of melancholy through 
exchanged for the best advice and medicine in| ignorance of what was goingon. An instance 
the world. These are the Public Wash-houses, | occurred, indeed, a few minutes after our en- 
those buildings of modern invention and erec-| tering, of a piece of wit flitting from one end 
tion, existing happily in several districts of) of the giant apartment to the other ina twink- 
our large cities; and into one of which the ling, and that showed us how the thing worked 
other day we penetrated. well. 

Contrary to expectation, the sight to be seen| A good-tempered, thick-limbed, young coun- 


was cheerful. There was a general aspect of|try-woman came in with her modicum of 


slate-colour, and slop, and soap-suds, and there | clothes. The rich browning of many days’ 
was a strong sense of steam; but as, of course, | field-work was on her homely face; the linen 
the persons these surrounded were all women, | she brought was tied into no swelling bundle, 
there was an unmistakable echo also of ani-| but locked up in a sturdy carpet-bag; her 
mated chat. Where this is, we may be pretty head was covered with a large white over- 
sure the women favouring themselvesandothers | hanging hood. The spaciousness and novelty 
with it are quite happy; and so these seemed of the old-world bag might have escaped the 
to be. There were among them, to be sure, | other women’s eyes; the tanned skin and pro- 
some of those varieties of people who cannot be | vincial bearing would probably have raised no 
happy, try as hard as they please;—the little| word; but-the sun-hood !—the prononcée, de- 
shrivelled creatures whose piteous features | fiant-of-nineteenth-century-mode hood !— was 
seem only formed for a cry; the large-boned | too much for feminine and metropolitan gravity, 
Tartars who overpower us with their muscular | and received the observation it deserved. 
rigidity and spite; the massive matrons who| “Lor’!” exclaimed the first woman who spied 
wheeze and whine under their fleshy burdening, | it out; and “Lor’!’’ the next; and “ Lor’!” the 
but could not extort our sympathy, if they third and fourth, and so on, till every head— 
doled out their misery for an hour ;—but these, | and there were some fifty—was craned eagerly 
collected, formed only a minority, and were no| over its slate confinement, and a wide titter 
injury to the general effect. ‘broke out into an audacious roar. 

When this had been looked through and| ‘The rustic, with her ruddy tint upon her, 
particulars could be seen, it was found that the | stood with her eyes and mouth full open, her 
large apartment had been divided into sixty or | face preparing for a bright grin. 
seventy smallhabitationsabouttwoyardssquare.| “They're alaughin’ at your sun-bonnet,” 
In each of these stood a woman (like a bee in| explained the officeress to whom she had 
its cell), and before her were two troughs and trudged up to give in her ticket. “ It’s their 
a resting-board, and over these a long wide ignorance. It’s only that as makes ’em do it. 
slate shelf for the soap and blue and other Don’t you care.” 
necessaries when they were not in use. Into! Never was kind encouragement so little 
one of these troughs cold and hot water could! needed. The rustic had no thought of caring. 
be poured ; into the other, hot water and steam | She trotted down the lane of slate compart- 
(by means of which boiling point could be ob-| ments, past the craning heads—past the cre- 
tained at any minute); and from both the) scendo roar; she placed herself at the troughs 
troughs there was a plug to let the dirty water which the attendant indicated, she tied the 
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A GREAT WASH. 





strings of the conspicuous hood effectually out 
of her way, and she tranquilly set about her 
work. There was her head-gear, perched @ la 
Normandaise, upon her crown; there were the 
other women to jeer at it, as they did jeer, till 
their wit had lost its savour to them, and they 
let their noise die out. The laughing was 
their matter, the rustic evidently thought, 

yashing was hers; and because they chose to 
have widened mouths, that was no reason she 
should have idle hands, or blushing cheeks 
either. The hue that was on them was from 
the sun, not from confusion, and if they had 
been a mask, could not have been less affected 
by the workings of the soul behind them. 

“You do not enforce silence, then?” was 
asked of the woman who was showing us round, 
when this little episode was over. 

“Well, no, you see,” was the smooth and 
emphatic answer—ihe woman having a rare 
rosy face of her own, and well-covered limbs 
that showed she knew what comfort was, and 
that she liked it best when served up with a 
spice of fun—‘ we ain’t very particular, you 
know. We let ’em have just a little chat like, 
to pass away the time!” 

But one woman we noticed was having in- 
finitely more than this indulgence. She was 
settling a regular quarrel. Her head was 
working like a little steam-engine (perhaps be- 
cause her hands were not working at all), and 
her vehemence was extreme. 

“T didn’t!” she cried. “I didn’t !’’—her 
head dashing down every time. “TI didn’t !— 
I didn’t !—I didn’t do anything of the kind!” 

Poor thing! Because she was a woman, it 
may be supposed, she couldn’t help it. But it 
seems odd that when hours are purchased, 
there should be found one woman to let them 
slip idly away. ‘Three half-pence an hour is 
the price charged by the institution (paid be- 
forehand), and these women had evidently not 
too many pence to revel in, and yet some chose 
to loll their elbows on the edges of their 
troughs, and had no thought how fast the clock 
went round! One would have supposed gos- 
siping could have been done on those dreary 
mornings when there is nothing to do but hang 
out of top-floor windows, or cluster round 
some popular house-door. How hard it is to 
conquer nature ! 


Care had been taken, too, for time, and con-| time. 


them any more. - The next process is wring- 
ing; and this is done in large round machines 
that press out the dirty water in a minute, and 
send it running down a gutter in a rapid and 
continuous stream. ‘The women seemed espe- 
cially to appreciate the advantage of this quick 
aid. They had to turn the handles of the ma- 
chines, of course, and for this some good muscle 
is required; but a tubful of linen would be 
wrung dry in a few revolutions, and as the 
action is only pressure, the finest fabrics can 
go through it without a tear. There is no use 
or skill required for it either; no more, that 
is to say, than would be enough to stir the 
sugar in a tea-cup; but a poor hopeless drab 
making an effort in our presence (her first, let 
it charitably be supposed) had not even this. 
It was aggravation and yet a sorrow to see her. 
Only half up went her languid arms; she 
planted her hands the wrong side of the handle; 
she turned her vacant face in any direction but 
the one that would show her how she was getting 
on. Of course a kind soul stepped up to help 
her. A little, vivid, peach-cheeked woman, born 
to work and used to it, and so upset at the mere 
look of unworkmanlike performances, she must 
set them right from sheer activity, Ina trice 
she whipped some of her own clothes into the 
machine—no half-measures with her for any- 
thing !—she seized the handle, and was ready 
for a vigorous twirling round. In this she 


was unable to succeed, for the lame action of 


the hopeless woman at the other end hampered 
her, and she called out to her to put her hands 
the reverse way. Even this required more 
intelligence and energy than the pallid crea- 
ture possessed; and, after one or two more 
fruitless efforts to make her comprehend, she 
was told the work could be done better without 
her, and that she might go. She gave no 
spasmodic acceleration then out of mere shame. 
She slunk from her slack harness helplessly, 
and took in her benefit from the other person’s 
labour with a sickly, parasiticsmile. It was a 
sight to see her stand there, an unworthy and 
pliant dependent, while little peach-cheek 
strained and toiled; and we thought, if this 
be not a page from the book of human nature, 
thenone has never been printed andread before! 

The next arrangement to wringing is the 
drying, and this had been planned, also, to save 





We found a second great room, lined 


sequently money, to be saved all it could. at one side with gigantic “ horses,” which stood 


After the women had got through their rub- 
bing—at their towels, and blankets, and bed- 
linen; at their husbands’ waistcoats, and at 
petticoats smart with tucks and frills ; at good 
solid fabrics, and the dusky gold-coloured mus- 
lin that had shrouded in pretty Dick’s summer 


prison,—there was very little hard labour for | 


in their stables so nicely, they looked at first 


| like a wainscoted wall, or like a mighty chest 


of drawers turned on its Brobdignagian side. 
But their construction was quickly seen, as 
woman after woman mounted the platform on 
which they were ranged, and pulled them 
heavily out. They were iron, heated until 
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they were uncomfortable to touch; and when 
they had been filled with clothes, and slid back, 
into their close confinement above the stove, 
they did their work so speedily, they were 
ready for some other saddling in less than half- 
an-hour. 

The ironing had been provided for with 
equally experienced thought. .The same fur- 
nace that heated the horses heated an oven on 





which scores of irons could be laid; there was | 
a long deal table with an ironing-blanket over | 
it that would have done for a promenade, it | 
was so many yards long; and strong high iron | 
rings, like empty office ink-pots, were placed at | 
short distances, for rests on which the hot irons | 
might stand. 

“ And can you do your starching here? ”’ we | 
asked a flabby-faced, shuffling-speaking woman | 
of the genus “char” pur sang, to whom we 
had put several queries before. 

“Dear, yes,” was her rapid answer, “we 
biles it in the troughs in there, and then we 
brings it here, and do it as nicely as any- | 
think else!” And then our informant, finding 
we had come to an end of our conversation, | 
began a little extra conversation to herself. | 
“Come along, old lady!” she cried, with as | 
near an embrace of her own form as could be 
attained, “come along and have a drop 0’ 
beer!” And surely that was a page from the 
book of human nature too! 

As many sometimes as 250 women besiege 
the doors of this one establishment we visited 
to get in. There is not accommodation for 
half that number; the rest, therefore, have to 
sit down and bide their turn. Preference in 
these cases is given invariably to those who 
come to wash for themselves. The institution 
was designed for such only originally, and it is 
curious that it should have been seized upon 
as available for anybody else; but paid laun- 
dresses have discovered how saving the use of 
it is, and are as devoted customers as any 
which it has had. There was one woman | 
pointed out who had been to the place every | 
day for years. She was scarcely a laundress | 
in the general acceptation of the term; she 
did the washing for many working-women 
round, who had too little thrift, or too many 
babies, to be able to do for themselves ; and by 
her means the institution was indirect help to 
many who would have been sorely puzzled to 
get a change of linen in any other way. And 
the regular laundresses were such that it was 
no misappropriation of the space of the insti- 
tution to let them occupy it. It is not every 
blanchisseuse who can live in the suburbs, and | 
have coppers and a handy cistern and a good | 
“ drying-ground” of her own. Look at the | 
tangled net-work of streets and alleys that | 











| old rail ? 


form the heart of this great city, and think 
if the people who pass their lifetimes in it— 


clerks, milliners, small tradesfolk, lodgers of 


every sort and kind, are of the class to have 
their “washing” brought to them, in clean 
baskets with fair linen covering them, at a 
regular day of the week! Only a thousandth 
part, perhaps, of the clean gowns and shirts 
that are put on with such placidity on Sunday 
mornings are brought home on Saturdays ina 
spring cart. The mass is contracted for by 
small laundresses, who can find no conveniences 
in the houses they are obliged to inhabit, and 
who, therefore, must use the public wash-house 
to be able to do their work at all. Landlords 
are chary of letting rooms in their thickly- 
peopled houses to women who are laundresses 
by trade. And no wonder, when thought is 
had to everything a laundry means. ‘To say 


{nothing of the “slosh” of washing, and the 
| perfume of hot irons, where is to be performed 
'the one nuisance of drying—unless by lines 


on the common landing, or by suspension from 
the window on an unsightly broomstick or 
It is fit, therefore, that these hard- 
working women should share in the benefits of 
the Great Wash; and there they were, with 
their quick commercial glance, eager to spy out 
a prospective customer in any chance visitor 
who called, and ready to come up with a Gamp- 
ish smirk and curtsey, and to request the ac- 
ceptance of their ever-handy card. They were 
to be told easily, and as they stood amidst the 
splash of waters and the thick atmosphere of 
steam. They had washable gowns on mostly, 
and they were middle-aged and clean; they 
were not decked out in soiled and ragged 
finery, with false fronts surmounted by dirtier 
millinery, or with “ back hair’’ burlesquing the 
They were not so talkative either as 
the others; washing to them being living, and 
not merely occupation with which to get through 
a portion of an aimless day. They knew that 
four three-half-pence made sixpence, and that 
they must use their arms to some good pur- 


mode. 


pose in the four hours this gave them before 
they could do enough washing to bring them 


their sixpence in again. 

One could not wonder that all the women 
stopped occasionally to eat and drink. In the 
room was more than one can of foaming beer, 
raised to the lips joyously and receiving a 
smack of relish as it was sent to its destina- 
tion. Some women—poorer, perbaps, or 
belonging to a different stage of civilization— 
were content with the safer comfort of a cup of 
tea; two were seated on their inverted clothes’- 
baskets, eating small platesful of juicy damson 
pie; others had slices, of immense superficial 
area, of boiled beef from the cook-shop, flanked 
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with high hills of potatoes, hot and very nicely 
fried; others again merely stimulated them- 
selves with bites of sandwiches or bread and 
cheese, snatched from the shelf where lay their 
soap and blue. Some nourishment was re- 
quired certainly, in the midst of the toil and 
steam, andthe women need not leavethe building 
to go out and buy their frugal meal. They are 
privileged to have things brought to them, 
and a speaking-tube connects the laundry and 
the office through which the name of any 
woman wanted is loudly called. In this way, 


stood quietly by these their sisters and looked. 
They are pretty incidents in a picture—dis- 
tance, probably, lending enchantment to the 
view; these showed the rough usage of life’s 
battle sadly ; at any rate, when near enough to 
them to hear the plash of the water they were 
moving and the buzz of their glib tongues. 
Sometimes wickedness gets among them, we 
were told. Women will come who have to be 
| expelled for using low, coarse language; women 
| will come who are absolutely thieves. It 
| bad to think of it, but women will steal from 
- will 





is 











too, if a washer has her own home trade, a|this spoken poverty of poor families — 
message can be brought to her, and she need | carry off, not only the moveables of the institu- 
not lose an order through not being on the |tion, but the sorry garments, without which the 
spot; or news may be transmitted to her of | poor possessors would be badly off indeed ! 


her little ones; or there may be a temporary 
interview between her and “baby”’ to give it 
its natural and needful lunch. However 
handy “ big brother” or “big sister’ may be 
at nursing “ mother’s baby,” they cannot keep 
it quiet all day on nothing, and it was a kind 
thought that 
planned how easily it could be overcome. 

A thought came of the laundresses in their 


foresaw the impossibility, and 


wash-boats on the Seine ai Paris, when we 
OFF TO 

BY 
PART VII.—* SWEET ARE 


Tue dwellers in colonial towns know very little 
of the hardships and contrivances of emigrants 
who occupy the country districts; the former, 
having plenty of shops or stores to resort to 
for the supply of their household wants, lead a 
life as artificial as when they inhabited England; 
the latter only know what “roughing it” means. 
Suppose persons (as we were) completely iso- 
lated, their supplies diminish and gradually 
fail altogether; what can they do except wait 
until an opportunity 
their stores. It has thus happened that we 
have been sometimes for months without what 
people are accustomed to style “ 
life.’ Under these circumstances the dwellers 
in the bush have to resort to all sorts of ex- 
pedients to supply their daily household re- 
quirements. Does your stock of sugar run 
low? try treacle in your tea. Your tea is ex- 
hausted ? infuse the leaves of a weed, known as 
“ Kaffir tea,” which give out a flavour much 
resembling weak senna. Is your coffee comé| 
to an end? what easier than to roast and grind | 
the wild bean which grows in such profusion 
near the coast? Your flour fails? in the first 
instance you will use boiled rice as a substitute ; 


occurs of replenishing 


necessaries of 


But every community has its dregs; it is 
{not likely that a public wash-house should 
And this one, like others, 
cream. “Where? which? 
who? what?” may be asked incredulously, 
with an expectant laugh. “ Why, in”—as a 
notable, natty woman proudly told me—“ us as 
comes riggle-er at 8 o'clock!” Are not things 
pretty equally balanced everywhere ? 


enjoy exemption. 


had its saving 
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when that is exhausted, you are reduced to 
maize, imperfectly pounded between stones; 
this supply will not fail, as it is largely cul- 
tivated in every Kaffir garden, but it is so 
harsh and unpalatable that you will only eat 
what hunger forces you to Your 
readiest substitute for meal would be a large 
fungus, the flayour of which is decidedly supe- 
rior to that [ remember once 
hearing an experienced colonist say that no 
one was fit for a bush life who would not be 
content to wash his hands in a frying-pan, and 
not object to his dinner being afterwards 
cooked in the Without going 
quite so far as this gentleman, I would yet say, 
that any one intending to settle in an uncivi- 
lized country must lay aside all previously 
conceived notions of comfort, for the inhabitant 
of the bush is daily called upon to do and 
suffer much that would appear very shocking 
to English minds. 

I think the want of light was owr greatest 
privation, for in Natal we have no short sum- 
mer nights and long twilights, as here. It is 
quite dark half-an-hour before sunrise, and at 
night, if I did not begin while the sun was yet 


consume. 


of mushroom. 


same vessel. 
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above the horizon, I had scarcely time to make 
my arrangements for closing in before thick 
darkness was upon us. The winter nights 
were not of more than ten hours’ duration, nor 
the summer less than eight, but the want of 
twilight made both appear much longer. When 
our supply of lamp oil first began to fail, we 
scarcely knew what to do. I have seen my 
husband trying to read and write by the light 
of a piece of cotton burning in fat, but this did 
not answer, so I boldly resolved to try my 
hand at making candles. 

A neighbour (a few miles off) had a tin 
mould, which I borrowed, and commenced 
operations. ‘The first thing to be done was to 
cut up in small pieces all the fat taken from 
the intestines of an ox or cow, the next was to 
melt them over the fire; while this was being 
done, the wicks were fastened into the moulds; 
this was accomplished by rolling, or loosely 
plaiting, some lamp cotton, passing it through 
the tube, and fastening it at the other side 
over a piece of stick. ‘Then the hot liquid fat 
was poured into each tube till all were filled. 
These tubes ought to be kept perfectly perpen- 
dicular until quite cool, and this was my great 
difficulty, for our establishment did not boast 
of a dresser or kitchen-table, or, in fact, any- 
thing that would stand. We possessed a table, 
certainly, of home manufacture, but it had an 
infirmity in one of its legs, which prevented its 
being used for anything that would suffer from 
a sudden jerk. I was obliged, therefore, to tax 
my ingenuity to the utmost for devices to get 


selves. The skin was first pegged to the 
ground and wetted constantly; then the hairs 
were scraped off, after which it was immersed 
in a solution of mimosa bark, which rendered 
| it perfectly soft and pliable; the skin was then 
well rubbed with grease, when it would be fit 
for use. Now came the shaping, which was 
done by laying a paper pattern -(cut from an 
|old shoe) upon the skin, and cutting round the 
|edge of this with a sharp knife. The sewing 
|was done on the outside, as I was not suffi- 
| ciently skilful to turn the work, and conse- 
|quently I found the friction wore out my 
| stitches; to remedy this, my husband cut a 
| narrow groove close to the edge of the sole, in 
a the waxed thread lay, and thus escaped 
| the wear and tear to which it had been at first 
| exposed. Shoes made in this way were not 
| by any means uncomfortable, but very clumsy. 
| L used to contrive a smarter looking chaussure 
for my little boy. We had taken out a great 
many pairs of thick leather gloves (having an 
indefinite idea of housework to be performed) ; 
these made capital light soles, and with silk or 
satin tops looked quite stylish. We had a 
good supply of cottons, flannels, &c., with us, 
consequently found no difficulty with any other 
portion of our wardrobe. 

There was a great abundance of oysters ( 
small but delicious kind, like our natives) and 
mussels on the rocks down by the sea; and 
sometimes, when we were hard up for some- 
thing to eat, we used to make expeditions to 
the coast in search of these dainties. We could 








my tallow hardened. At first I tried a resting- 
place in the thatch, propping the frame of 
tubes up in a perpendicular position with rags ; 
but when I went out at the expiration of an 
hour to see how my candles were progressing, 
I found the fowls had devoured one half. 
Another time, as soon as the fat began to cool, 
hundreds of ants swarmed upon the frame and 
into the tubes, eating their way through the 
tallow, even to the wicks, and spoiling all my 
work. But at last I hit upon the right method 
of outwitting my enemies. I placed the frame 
at the bottom of a pail, packing it firmly in 
with cloths; then I poured in water until it 
rose to the level of the top of the frame, so that 
the ants could not cross. Finally, a damp cloth 
was thrown over the whole, and so I managed 
to get my candles ready for use. I doubt much 
if any of my readers would have cared to work 
or read by the light of them, but such as they 
were we were very glad of them. 

Shoes, of all articles of wearing apparel, gave 
me most trouble. Of course, so long as it was 
possible to mend them, I did so; but a time 
came when upper leather and sole refused to 
keep together. Then we had to tan for our- 


not very often have this indulgence, however, 
for it was a long way (about three hours’ jour- 
ney in a cart), and the oysters adhered so 
firmly to the rocks, that the shell of each had 
to be smashed before the fish could be obtained; 
thus several hours would be taken up in get- 
ting only a small number; and even on a long 
summer’s day we had to hurry to get through 
the bush on our way back before dark. The 
excursion was a great treat, though the ex- 
citement of crossing the dense bush (three 
miles in depth), and knowing that we were in 
the immediate neighbourhood, if not actually in 
the track, of elephants, lions, and panthers, 
kept us in a state of breathless awe so long as 
we were under the shadow of the great forest; 
but when once we had emerged, and were face 
to face with the vast Indian Ocean, we forgot 
all other feelings in those of admiration and 
delight. Far as the eye can stretch is one vast 
expanse of bright blue water, dancing and 
sparkling beneath the rays of a midday sun. 
Unlike the sea we are accustomed to from the 
shores at home, it is uncheered by the speck of 
a single sail, and its vastness and loneliness at 
first produce a feeling of awe, when we think 
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that these waves breaking at our feet have tra- 
velled, uninterrupted, perhaps even from the far 
off South Pole. These thoughts give one an un- 
comfortable feeling of insignificance. What are 
we, with our petty cares and troubles, pleasures 
and delights, in face of this grand and sleep- 
less ocean, whose ceaseless roar is one of the 
most eloquent of created sounds ? 

We turn from the contemplation of the 
glorious sea, and examine our more immediate 
surroundings. ‘The time I visited the 
coast the tide was partly out, and there was a 


first 


tolerably broad strip of firm sand; beyond this 
tretch in a line right and left, 
which, I 


the dark rocks 
revealing the 
believe, bound the whole of the south-east coast 
of Africa. On the land side the rocks 
abruptly, in some places to a very great height 


dangerous breakers 


rise 


—sheer piles of boulders, 
the sides of which are 
down 
Here may be seen 


great rents or chasms, 


covered with dense vegetation, even 


yvithin high-water mark. 


the wild banana, the Hottentot’s figs, the 
Lacosta bean, wild celery, and last, though by | 
no means least (for it sometimes reaches the 


aloe. This shrub 
from the fact that 
the dead leaves remain upon the stem, though 


height of twenty feet), the 


has a singular appearance 


every year the plant puts forth new ones; so 
that the top will be covered by a beautiful 
green shade, spreading out like a huge mush- 
room, while the stem looks dead and withered. 
found beautiful 
pools, some quite small, others like a lake, and 
all full of life. Here you might see beautiful 


Among the rocks we many 


sea-weed, sponge, and sea-anemones, while 
multitudes of fishes of all sizes and colours 
darted here and there, or glided gracefully 


close to the bottom, for the water was so 
dazzlingly clear that you might detect even 
the tiniest shell or speck of sand that lay, per- | 


haps, many feet under the surface. Close to 
the shore was a beautiful spring of pure water, 
from which we did fail to fill our kettle, 


and having collected a bundle of dry sticks, we 


not 


used to boil our tea and partake of refreshment, 
which we much needed after our labours among 
the rocks. 

On found that had 
started without any kind of vessel in the cart 
except This was con- 
verted for the nonce into a kettle; the water 
being boiled and the tea being put into it, it 
became a teapot ; then, when the tea was pro- 


one occasion we we 


an old tin saucepan. 


nounced to be sufficiently infused, the lid was 
used as a drinking-cup. It was acknowledged 
by each who partook of it that this particular 
tea was the most delicious and refreshing that 
he or she had ever tasted. “Sweet are the 
| uses of adversity.” 
} 


in others there are 


| In going back through the bush we came 
|upon recent traces of a party of elephants. 
| They had evidently been feeding there since we 
| passed in the morning. Several trees were 
stripped of their upper branches, and the 
ground all about was ploughed up and indented 
with the of their huge feet. One of 
them must have been a regular “ Chang,” for 
| his footprint was so enormous that my husband 
stopped to measure the diameter, which he 
found to be twenty-one inches! We 
terribly afraid of falling in with the same party 
farther on in the bush, and every one peered 
anxiously under the dark shadows to try and 
detect the first glimpse of a hidden foe, but 
fortunately we saw no more evidences of their 


marks 


were 


| presence,and at length we emerged in safety and 
reached home before thick darkness had set in. 

Though I was so frequently close to the re- 
sorts of wild beasts, and heard their voices 
nearly every night, I never saw anything worse 
than a buffalo. 
traordinary noise among the Kaffirs; the wildest 


One morning we heard an ex- 


excitement appeared to prevail, and at last they 
rushed up to the 
kona.’ We went out to reconnoitre, and 
a large buffalo walking along quietly en 


house shouting, “inyali 


acress the plain beyond our garden. T' 
Kaffirs were clamorous in their requests t 

taken to thechase,andexpatiated lovingly on tl 
delicacy of buffalo beef which was there s¢ 
temptingly withm reach, 
bagged, until at last my husband told them if 
they could prevail on the party at the lairds 
to go he would join them. Off they ran directly, 


only waiting to be 


and soon returned with a goodly number of 


sportsmen, and away they started—some four 
or five white men, armed with rifles and fowl- 
ing pieces, and a large party of Kaffirs furnished 
with sticks and spears. 

I watched them down the hill and across the 
plain, from which distance the chattering and 
laughing of the Kaffirs came up with faint 
echoes. I then went inside the house and got 
the telescope that | might see how the buffalo 
behaved. I soon made him out quietly ascend- 
ing a hill in the distance, and there, too, were 
his assailants rapidly gaining upon him. No 
sound from their voices could now be heard by 
me; but he had evidently become aware that 
he was being pursued. He turned round and 
looked at the approaching party very coolly, it 
must be owned, and as if he did not entertain 
a very startling opinion of their 
There is a Now at least he will take 
notice of them. Not a bit! he continues his 
ascent as calmly as before, every now and then 


prowess. 
shot ! 


turning his head, as much as to say, “ Do you 
think I’m going to disarrange my plans for 


you?” Another shot! Surely that has taken 
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effect. The smoke clears. 
unhurt; but running now. They will lose him, 
for he is close to the bush. 
shade and is safe. The hunters turn baffled 
and disappointed. The Kaffirs when by them- 
selves, with no guns to trust to, generally go in 
large numbers, and, having driven the wild 


beast to take refuge in a clump of bush, sur- 


round it, and send dogs in to attack him. When 
he rushes out the men all throw their spears at 
the same time, and several will of course take 
effect. The beast will probably turn and charge 
two or three of his assailants, but those who 
are unhurt continue to wound him with their | 
spears until he finally succumbs. When a lion 
has been very troublesome in a neighbourhood, 
the Zulu king has not unfrequently sent a/ 


regiment of his soldiers to dislodge and kill | 


the depredator. Guided by the lion’s footprints, 


one of these parties discovered his lair among | 


the reeds. As soon as it was ascertained that 
the formidable beast was really in this retreat, 
the officers and chief men mounted into some 
high trees. They then gave a signal, and the 
usual means were employed to induce the beast 
to come forth, the soldiers having previously 
arranged themselves in a semicircle that they 
might as far as possible enclose him. When 
the lion was at length driven out, he bounded 
towards the warriors, who received him with a 
shower of spears. Two of these took effect, but 
did not disable him from doing mischief, for he 
sprang among his assailants and killed three | 
or four. The warriors thought it now more 
prudent to beat a retreat, and turned tail most | 
ignominiously. 'The king’s commands appeared | 


likely to be unfulfilled; but the heroes in the | 


tree were not going to lose their laurels for the 
sake of a few commoners’ lives, they therefore 
shouted vehemently, and called on the fugitives 
to return to the charge. 

“ Ouw,” said they, “ do you not fear the king? | 
He will kill you all—the lion can’t maim many 
more. At him, brave warriors! Seize him 
by the mane, the tail, anywhere, only kill him. 
Think of the king’s fury if you fail; he will | 
give you no beef; he will kill both us and you.” 

These were powerful arguments, and inspired | 
the fear-stricken men with new courage. They | 
made a desperate and simultaneous attack upon | 
the lion, which, being already partially disabled | 
from loss of blood, at length fell under their | 
blows; but he fought desper ately to the last, | 
and almost in the act of expiring bit off a man’s 
foot. All danger being now passed, the officers | 
and rich men dnicumpiied from the trees, and | 
plunging their spears into the dead beast, ex- | 
claimed, “‘ We have killed him—we have killed 
him.” The other soldiers testified their assent, 
and said it was done exceedingly well. 








There he is, still | 


Ah! heenters the | 


their soldiers not to kill but to catch a ravenous 


beast. Pande directed them to catch a lion and 
bring it into his presence; and the command 
would doubtless have been obeyed, if a mission- 
ary who resided in the country had not poisoned 
it. Dingaan gave a similar order to one of his 
regiments. Four men were killed in the at- 
tempt, but at length the lion was secured and 
led into the tyrant’s presence, who would pro- 
bably repay his warriors for all the danger they 
had encountered with the words, “Go, gentle 
/ones, it is well.” 

One of the late Tshaka’s regiments was 
‘named “panther catcher,” because on one occa- 
| sion a female panther having killed a shepherd 
of the king’s, this regiment was despatched 
against her. She was taken and brought alive 
|into the king’s presence. He addressed the 
| savage beast as if she could understand him, 
| Where is thy retreat, and what is going on 
there? Why hast thou killed a man? If thou 
| wert a man thyself we would put thee to death. 
Say, then, what is to be done to thee? Ha! 
thou darest not reply to the king of the Mate- 
beles! Lorder that she be thrust through with a 
dart.’ It was done at once, and the regiment that 
had captured her was called in honour of the 
event “panther catcher.” When they go into 
action they imitate the howling of the animal 
whose name they bear, and by which they con- 
sider it an honour to be called. They also de- 
(light in deeds of atrocious cruelty in order to 
‘imitate more effectually the extreme ferocity of 
the panther. The officers wear only cloaks of 
| panther or leopard skins. 

While speaking of wild beasts I must not 
forget a story Mopo used to tell about a lion’s 
| attacking his father’s cattle-fold. The Kaffirs 
‘are in the habit of erecting a platform in the 
| middle of the fold. On this ‘they place a watch- 
man when there is reason to anticipate a visit 
from a lion (I never heard of any other wild 
‘beast leaping over the high thorn fence with 
which they surround their cattle-folds). On 
the top of the platform they frequently spread 





‘earth and so kindle a fire as an additional pro- 


tection. The voice of the lion can be heard 
from a long distance, and when by a growl or a 
‘roar he reveals his presence (for he comes only 
| On dark nights) the watcher endeavours to deter 
him by shouting and otherwise making a noise. 
‘If the lion approach, stones and other missiles 


| are dischar ged at him ; but these feeble weapons 


| will not always turn him aside, and in spite of 
shouts, stones, and flames, he sometimes leaps 
into the fold and commences the work of des- 
truction. An Englishman we knew told us 


| that a lion once entered a kraal where he was 


staying. The natives, in addition to other 





The Zulu kings have occasionally ordered | 
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means, burned torches of grass and fat in the his shield and make a horrible yelling (for they 
hope of scaring him away; but he continued | had not taken the trouble to put up a platform) ; 
to devour his meal, and only growled at this but he was lazy and cowardly, and soon crept 
harmless display ; nor was he more moved when | back into his hut, saying he could not perceive 
our informant fired off his gun two or three} any trace of the lion. The fact was, that he 
times. I suppose it was too dark to take aim did not care whether his master’s herd escaped 
at him, and he was too strong-minded to pay |or not so that he might remain undisturbed. 
any attention to a report only. Where lions! He had scarcely drawn his feet through the low 
abound, the platform is a permanent appendage | doorway when the beast 1 aped into the fold, 
of the kraal; but in other districts it is con- and the cattle rushed about in terror and dis- 
structed only when a lion visits the neighbour- | traction. The owner’s chief wife came out of 
hood, and has perhaps already committed con- | her hut—what did she care for the danger when 
siderable ravages. And this brings me back to| her own and her children’s treasures were at 
Mopo’s story, his father living in a locality which | stake ?—and shrieked desperately to the man 
was usually exempt from the lion’s depredations. | to drive away the intruder. Her shrieks and 
It happened, however, at one time, that a lion | exhortations were all in vain; the callous de- 
paid a visit to the neighbourhood and killed a| pendent remained sheltered in his retreat, 
great many head of cattle. Mopo’s father | but the lion admonished her by an angry growl 
having heard this unwelcome intelligence, made | that he objected to her noisy demonstrations, 
due preparation for the reception of the royal | and in an agony of fear, anger, and grief she 
beast, that is to say, he erected a platform, pre- | plunged into the darkness of her hut. She 
pared fuel upon it, and a great heap of stones | could not, however, long remain silent; the 
with which to assail his majesty if he should | terrible slaughter that was taking place so close 
make his appearance. A neighbour, who lived|was too painful, and again she broke into 
about half-a-mile distant, was not so provident, | frantic exclamations, bitterly reproaching her 
and, as will be seen by the sequel, paid a heavy | unsympathetic servitor with shameful coward- 
penalty for his negligence. Having made all|ice. This seemed to touch his pride, for he 
his arrangements Maputa retired to his hut,| began to make aloud noise, but without ventur- 
and lay down to rest after the unwonted fatigues | ing through the doorway. The lion, however, 
of the day. It may be supposed that when his | was determined to have no accompaniment to 
beloved cattle were in danger no sleep would | his supper, and soon silenced the dependent in 
visit his eyes. Soon he was certain, by the|the same significant manner as he had pre- 
restlessness of the cows, that the lion was ap- viously quieted the lady. 

proaching the kraal. Instantly he rushed out| Next morning there was a great lamentation; 
of his hut with a glowing brand in his hand, | for upon examination of the herd, it was found 
mounted the platform with the agility of a|the lion had been most rapacious, having de- 
baboon (chief though he was), set fire to the | voured two oxen in the fold, while the bodies 
dry fuel, and lifting up his voice, made such a/of two fine heifers were found lying dead 
vocal demonstration as only a Kaffir can do. | among the grass outside the kraal. 

The noise and flame combined brought the beast | It being confidently expected that he would 
to a stand not many yards from the kraal, and} return the following night, the women made 
a volley of missiles discharged in quick succes- | every effort to construct a platform, but, in 
sion seemed to stagger him as to the prudence | consequence of the continued absence of the 
of attacking a fortress apparently so well! master and his attendants, the labourers were 
guarded. So he growled fiercely as the stones | few, so at sunset there was no efficient pre- 
came rattling around him, but being of Sir) paration made against the lion, and again he 
John Falstaff’s opinion that “ discretion is the | sprang in among the cattle and repeated the 
better part of valour,” he turned his steps in| depredations of the previous night. The end 
the direction of the neighbouring kraal. Ma-/of the story I do not know, for Mopo only re- 
puta perceiving this, shouted at the top of his | lated it as a glorification of his father’s fore- 
tremendous voice to give notice to his friend’s | sight, tact, and industry, and those once estab- 
dependents to prepare for the lion’s attack.) lished, of course the sequel was a matter of 
The master he knew was absent on a hunting | indifference. 

expedition. The only man remaining in the Just once there was an alarm of a lion in 
kraal being thus aroused, came out of his hut/ our neighbourhood. Two young heifers be- 
and demanded where the beast might be-(a longing to the laird were killed in the night, 
conversation carried on at the distance of half- and their bodies dragged or carried through 
a-mile is no unusual feat for Kaffirs). The the long grass and up the hill till they were 
friendly neighbour indicated the lion’s where- close beside our enclosure (we had no cattle of 
abouts, and then the dependent began to beat our own at that time). Here their captor had 
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stopped and eaten as much as he felt disposed 
for. When the discovery of the bodies was 
made in the morning the usual mode of track- 
ing the “ spoor”’ or footprint was adopted, and 
the result of that operation, combined with the 
appearance of the slain beasts, led to the con- 
clusion that a lion had been the midnight thief. 
Tt was rather startling for us to think that so 
formidable a beast had been roaming about 
close to our quarters, and we could not but 
consider that if we had been standing outside 
the house, as we sometimes did at night, it 
might have been very unpleasant. 

They determined to remove the remains of 
the two cows to the nearest clump of bush, and 
there construct a trap to which the meat was 
fastened, so that if the beast attempted to eat 
any more of the beef he would be caught by 
the mechanical contrivance; but he was far too 
knowing to fall into the snare. If he ever did 
return, he only reconnoitred, for they found 
the beef after many days untouched. I was 
told by those learned on such subjects that if 
the owner of the cows had set his trap where 
he found the bodies, and had attached it to the 
latter without removing them, in all probability 
he would have succeeded in catching the royal 
depredator. 

The lion, it appears, is startled by the appear- 
ance of anything unusual, and seems to be 
always suspicious of a trap. A man walking 
among some low bushes suddenly observed a 
lion near him. He was so terrified at the peril 
to which he found himself exposed that he 


fainted, and of course fell to the ground. The | 
lion was much puzzled at his sudden disappear- 


ance, and raised himself up to look over the 
bushes and discover where his expected meal 
was hidden ; but seeing nothing (the man being 
invisible through the low bushes amongst which 
he lay) the lion suspected a trap, and turning 
tail he scampered ignominiously off. A Dutch- 
man’s horse haying run away, the bridle caught 
in the stump of a tree, and the animal was thus 
prevented going farther. After two days he 
was thus found fastened to the tree with the 
footprints of lions all round him. There had 
evidently been a large troop of them, but not 
one had dared to touch the horse, concluding 
that as he was thus fixed to one place there 
must be a trap laid to catch anything that 
should interfere with him. So though no doubt 
they were all very hungry, the horse remained 
unharmed. It isa curious fact that when lions 
hunt together, as they,sometimes do, that the 
oldest is allowed to kill the prey and eat as 
much of it as he likes. He then lies down to 
rest himself. When he gets up again he 
finishes his meal. The younger ones lie still 
till he has quite done, when they contentedly 


consume what remains. If a young lion kills 
an antelope or any small prey and has not eaten 
it when an old one happens to come up, the 
young gentleman retires a short distance and 
waits until his senior has done his dinner; the 
patriarch then graciously allows him to take his 
meal. 

I have stated in the story of Mopo’s father 
how the Kaffirs protect their cattle-folds in case 
a lion comes into the neighbourhood. The 
Bushman, who has no cattle to protect, kills the 
lion for food. He watches at sunrise for the 
springboks, and if they appear frightened and 
run off, he concludes that they have been attack- 
ed by a lion. He marks the exact spot where 
the alarm took place, and about eleven o'clock, 
when the sun has become very powerful, he 
goes in search of the lion, whom he will most 
likely find gorged and fast asleep. In this con- 
dition the beast is awakened with difficulty, and 
when suddenly aroused, and finding himself in 
the broad glare of daylight, he loses his 
presence of mind and runs off in dismay. 
Knowing this, the Bushman approaches with a 
step as stealthy and silent as the lion’s own, and 
arouses him by plunging a poisoned arrow into 
his side. Springing from his lair, he bounds 
off as helpless as a stricken antelope. ‘The 
arrow soon does its work, and the Bushmen 
can calculate exactly where in the course of a 
few hours he will find his royal prey stretched 
in the agony of death, the victim of a cunning 
greater than his own. 

The following description of a lion hunt is 
from the pen of the “South African poet,” 
Pringle,— 


“Mount, mount for the hunting, with musket and 
spear! 

Call our friends to the field, for the lion is near! 

Call Arend and Eckhard and Groepe to the spoor ; 

Call Muller and Koetser and Lucas Von Vuur! 


“Ride up Eildow-Cleugh, and blow loudly the bugle : 
Call Slinger, and Allie, and Dikkop, and Dugal, 

And George, with the elephant gun on his shoulder,— 
In a perilous pinch none is better or bolder. 


“In the gorge of the glen lic the bones of my steed, 

And the hoofs of a heifer of Fatherland breed. 

But mount, my brave boys, if our rifles prove true, 
Yell soon make the spoiler his ravages rue. 


“Ho! the Hottentot lads have discovered the track, 
To his den in the desert we'll follow him back. 

But tighten your girths, and look well to your flints, 
For heavy and fresh are the villain’s footprints. 


“Through the rough rocky kloof into grey Huntley- 
glen, 

Past the wild-olive clump where the wolf has his den; 
By the black eagle’s rock at the foot of the fell, 








We have tracked him at length to the buffalo’s well. 
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“Now mark yonder brake where the bloodhounds are ; With a roar of disdain he leaps forth in his wrath, 





howling, To challenge the foes who dare leaguer his path. 
And hark, that hoarse sound like the deep thunder 
growling: “ He couches! ay, now we'll see mischief, I dread. 


’Tis his lair! ’tis his voice !—from your saddles alight, | Quick! level your rifles, and aim at his head: 
He’s at bay in the brushwood preparing for fight. Thrust forward the spears and unsheath every 
“ Leave the horses behind, and be still every man. , y, i 
Let the Mullers and Kennies advance in the van. 8. Gecrge!:he's upon us! Mow fise, lade, Se Ei 
Keep fast in your ranks,—by the yell of yon hound, 


The savage, I guess, will be out with a bound. “ He’s wounded; but yet he’ll draw blood ere he falls. 


Ha! under his paw see Bezuidenhout sprawls— 
“He comes! the tall jungle before him loud crashing; | Now, Diederick! Christian! right in the brain 
His mane bristled fiercely, his fiery eyes flashing ; Plant each man his bullet. Hurrah! he is slain.” 





A WORKMAN’S VIEW OF TRADES UNIONS. 
BY A WORKING MAN. 


[We have long wanted a discussion of this vexed question from the workman’s point of view. The 
writer of this paper, an intelligent working carpenter and joiner, has accordingly given us his ideas on the 
subject, and believing that on the whole they sufficiently well reflect the opinions of the great body of 
workmen in this country, we are glad to lay them before our readers. Our admission of this paper, of 
course, does not commit us to all the views of our friend; we only say with him, Fair play, and let us 
hear what a working man has to say about these Unions.—Ep.] 


“rapes Unions!” I think I hear the reader | and in the degree as masters and workmen are, 
exclaim, “Trades Unions! What can any-/|but remotely and in a secondary degree. 
body find new to say about them? Surely we} Moreover, it is assumed by some, and implied 























have had plenty said on that subject.” If it be 
any satisfaction to the reader to know it, I may 
say I agree with you; there has been plenty 
said on that subject. 

Then why write more? you ask. I answer, 
although there has been a good deal written, yet 
it all, with very few exceptions, represents one 
side, and has been written from one (the mas- 


by nearly all, that because men acting collec- 
tively will vote for and give their consent to 
the commission of certain deeds, yea, even 
crimes! which as individuals they would 
| shrink from; or, in other words, because cer- 
tain fiend-like crimes have been perpetrated at 
Sheffield,and sundry minor outrages have taken 
place elsewhere, which said crimes and outrages 



























ters’) standpoint. I propose, therefore, to say| would not have occurred had Trades Unions 
something on the other (the workmen’s) side| had no existence, that, THEREFORE, Trades 
of the question. Unionism itself must be wrong, and ought to 
Of course it may be said, “Ah! but you|be put a stop to. Now, we ask, can from such 
being a Trades Unionist, and consequently an| facts as these a deduction of this sort be fairly 
interested party, will take a one-sided view;|and honestly drawn? We think not. 
and therefore cannot be an impartial judge of} It follows, then, from what has been said, 
Trades Unions.” It is just because I am omy ast in writing this paper as an interested 
“interested party” that I write this paper. | party, it is not being done without a precedent. 
When I and thousands of my fellows pay our; As to being an impartial judge, we assume 
money to support Trades Unions, believing) the reader has already read the other side, and 
that by so doing we are best securing our own so simply give ours, leaving it for him to judge; 
interest, the interest of our families, and of! promising, however, that it shall be fairly and 
working men generally, and then find the) honestly given. 
press telling us we are acting “unreasonably”! For the enlightenment of those whose only 
towards masters, and even “tyrannically” to knowledge of Trades Unions has been derived 
those of our fellows who may not and do not! from the daily press, we shall state how they 
think with us on this subject; and denouncing are governed, and the objects aimed at. What, 
Trades Unions as the cause of all the disagree- | of course, is true of one will, with some slight 
ments, the continual bickerings between capital | modifications or extensions, be true of all. 
and labour, we can come to but one conclu-| We will suppose, if you please, a score of | 
sion, and that is—either the principles of men belonging to the same trade—say car- 
Trades Unions are wrong, or the writers upon | penters—are desirous of forming a society. 
it are interested parties ; not perhaps directly, | After the subject has been well discussed by 
I. 2L 
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small groups at street corners, and ventilated 
by larger groups in the close and smoky atmo- 
sphere of some public-house snuggery—by 
the way, it must not be supposed working 
men will part with a twentieth or a thirtieth of 
their weekly income without due consideration, 
and the prospect of some equivalent return— 
they decide to hold a meeting. Accordingly, a 
meeting is held, most likely at a public house, 
it being a lamentable fact that in most towns 
you cannot get a rcom elsewhere ; a chairman 
is elected, who, for the time being, acts as 
secretary. The whole thing is then discussed, 
and rules are drawn up; or if they are desirous 
of joining a society already formed, they get a 
copy of their rules, and supposing the rules 
meet with their approval, they will in due time 
become a branch society. 

The first business of the society thus formed 
is to elect its officers—president, secretary, 
treasurer, auditors, sick-stewards, and some- 
times a managing committee. These officers 
are in some societies paid (except the com- 
mittee), in others their services are gratuitous. 
The scale of payments to the president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer varies, according to the 
number of members on the lodge books; thus 
the secretary may receive £3 per quarter, 
while the numbers are between one and fifty, 
but should they rise to between fifty and one 
hundred, he will receive a proportionate in- 
crease of salary. The auditors usually receive 
a fixed sum, previously decided on, each time 
they audit the books; and the sick-stewards 
6d. each visit. On joining the society you pay 
what is called an “entrance fee;’’ it is rarely 
under 5s. or over 12s.; although, I believe, in 
some branches of the ship-building trade it is 
£1, but these are exceptional cases, the average 
being 8s. 6d. The weekly contribution, like 
the “entrance fee,’ varies from 8d. to 1s. 4d., 
giving the average at 1s. 

The money thus paid in is received back in 
the following benefits. You are, we will sup- 
pose, out of work—a misfortune of not unfre- 
quent occurrence even in prosperous England 
—well, all you have to do is, sign your name 
in the “ out-of-work book” every working day, 
and at the end of the week you receive 8s. 

This, of course, is not a very magnificent 
sum, nor is it likely to be counted a small 
fortune by anybody; but, reader, have you ever 
felt that between you and want came but one 
thing, work! and then known what it was to 
lose that work? If you have, you will know 
at once that 8s. per week certain under these 
circumstances is very acceptable. The pro- 
verb says, “ Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick,” and certainly going round a town in- 
quiring here and there “any chance of a job 








to-day, sir?” and receiving the answer, “ No, 
not to-day!” is calculated to make the stoutest 
heart grow sick and long for a change. 


Here | 


the Union comes to your assistance, and says, | 
“ Well now, there’s plenty of work at such a | 


place; if you like to go, we will pay your ex- 
penses there; and, of course, if you don’t 


succeed in obtaining work we shall pay your | 


expenses back.” 
you like it better, you get a tramping card, and 


If this suits, you go; or, if | 


securing a strong sapling mount “ St. Crispin’s | 


nag,” and thus equipped set out to seek your 
fortune. And very wearisome work it some- 
times is. 
towns where the society has lodges, containing 
the names and places of abode of the secre- 
taries, &c., and where the lodges are held. 
Once each week you call at one of these lodges, 
and showing your card, receive 8s. for six days, 
and an extra 1s. for Sundays. During strikes 
you are paid 14s. per week; and in case of a 
lock-out the same amount. When sick, you 
receive 12s. per week for the first twelve weeks, 
8s. for the next twelve weeks, and 4s. per 
week as long as the il]ness continues. Should 
it end fatally, your wife or family will receive 
£10. If a member’s wife die, he receives £5, 
but this only for one wife. In case you have 
no friends, your mind is set at ease by knowing 
that the nearest lodge will see you respectably 
interred. There is also an accident-benefit, and 
in those trades that require the use of tools, a 
tool-benefit. The accident-benefit ranges from 
£30 to £50, and sometimes as high as £100. 
This, however, is never paid unless the acci- 
dent be of such a nature as will prevent you 
from again working at your own trade. When 
tools are lost by theft you receive two-thirds of 
the cost; when lost by fire, their full value. 
Apart from the direct benefits received, you 
are also indirectly benefited. I look back to 
the time when I first stood a stranger in a 
strange city, feeling amid the busy streets and 
the bustling crowds a keen sense of isolation, as 
if the great river of life rushing past had left me 
high and dry, a waif upon its banks, and ex- 
periencing that utter loneliness of spirit which 


You are also supplied with a list of | 








always accompanies more or less what to you 


is another page in your life; and then, recall- || 4 
ing the friendly counsel and half received help || | 
which many times necessitated some little || | 


sacrifice of self, the manifest desire to oblige | 
I found among my fellow-workmen, and the 
aid and assistance promptly given while seck- 
ing work, these things come to me as pleasant 
memories of my early connection with Trades 
Unions. 

They have also drawn working men into a 
closer bond of unity, by giving them a common 
aim and object; fostered a spirit of mutual 
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assistance, causing them to help each other,|example? Has it not been from beginning to 
not out of their abundance, but ofttimes out of| end a selfish one P What does all this eulogistic 
their penury; and have tended to develop a| writing in praise of those employers who prac- 
reliance on self, and an independence of spirit, | tically show they have some interest in their 
which, were it exhibited by a Swiss moun-| workmen mean? It means this, or it means 
taineer, would be thought by some people | nothing—it is commendable and it is rare ;— 
highly creditable. | pay as little for labour as you can, and get as 
Again, by removing the obstacles which kept much work out of the labourer as possible. 
men in the “smeeke o’ tho awn chimler,” they |'These few words indicate the principle upon 
have increased the average skill of workmen.! which masters have been hitherto and are 
Every facility is afforded for young men to) now acting with their workmen. Doubtless 
move about from place to place. The great there are some who pay a man what he is 
thing wanted in some trades is experience, really worth, and take no advantage of his 
and by travelling and seeing how the same necessities; but where you find one doing this 
thing is done at different places, you gain ex- | you will find ninety-nine who are not. 
perience, and become a better workman than! I have before me, while writing this, the 
you possibly can do by staying at home. And rules of a society (the Manchester Carpenters 
perhaps the knowledge of men and things, and and Joiners), and in the introduction it is said, 
the worldly-wisdom gained, has elevated the/ the object of this society, when founded, was 
working-classes more than education and cheap | to “ protect” its members from the “ encroach- 
schools have done. |ments of unprincipled employers, and to 
From what has been said, it will be seen that | accumulate funds to which its members might 
the principal objects aimed at by Trades Unions | look to support them in that object.’’ Here 
are of a friendly and benevolent character, and | we have a society formed as a purely defensive 
as such commend themselves to every one.| measure, having no other aim and object than 
This is what may be called the best side of) that of protecting its members from the “ en- 
Trades Unions; and really the worst side, as | croachments of unprincipled employers.” Such 
displayed by strikes, &c., has been so per-| being the example set by church-going capital 
sistly kept before the British public, that, in all | to non-church-going labour, the less that is 
fairness, I felt bound to give the other side, | said about the “ action of Trades Unions being 
and this must be my apology for the length of} pernicious,” why, the better. 
the preceding remarks. There is another sense in which the “ inte- 
This paper wou ld, I suppose, be incomplete | rests of capital and labour are one;” they both 
did I not notice some of the objections which | want plenty of work, but this “ oneness of in- 
have been raised from time to time against| terest” has always been recognised by Trades 
Trades Unions. Unions, so that manifestly this cannot be what 
First, it is said that “the interests of capital | is meant. 
and labour are one, but the action of Trades| Having disposed (or, at least, tried to do) of 
Unions, by not recognising the oneness of| the first part,of this charge, we come to the 
interest, has been pernicious, and has inter- | second, “ The action of Trades Unions has in- 
fered with the harmonious working together of} terfered with the harmonious working together 
capital and labour, which is equally necessary | of capital and labour.” This is, to an ordinary 
to the prosperity of both.’ The truth con-| mind, a startling statement, and certainly if 
tained in this seems to me to be a slip from| it isa true one I must confess to mental blind- 
that grand tree, “ Do unto others as ye would | ness of some sort, having as yet never been 
they should do unto you.” Putting into prac- | lable to perceive its truth. That capital and 
tice this command, we have a community of} labourdid work together harmoniously seems to 
interest, bounded by no social distinctions, and | be taken for granted, and the absence of strikes 
which makes the interest of one man the inter-| previous to the formation of trades societies 
est of all other men with whom he may come | is thought sufficient to prove it; but to me this 
in contact. If this is what is meant by the! is only a presumption in favour of its truth, 
“ interest of capital and labour being one,” then | nota proof. For instance, the Poles or the Hun- 
the action of Trades Unions, by strikes, has | garians are not at present in rebellion against 
been a direct breakage of this principle; and | their conquerors; but does this fact prove 
we must allow that with perhaps the exception them to be satisfied with their lot, and can 
of giving some notice previous to strikes, they we with truth say they—the conquerors and 
have been ruled by selfish motives. We shall the conquered—are working together harmo- 
not in any way attempt to justify this conduct, niously? Itrow not. There has, I take it, 
but would simply urge in extenuation of it the been more or less, ever since those “bad old 
force of example. What, then, has been the times” when workmen were only one degree 
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removed from slavery, in the minds of working- 
men a sense of injustice, of wrong; and with 
the spread of intelligence this feeling has bun 
growing and growing, until now it permeaes 
every workshop in our land, and taking form 
in action, we have, as the result, Trades 
Unions,—a result springing from the unsatis- 
factory relationship subsisting between capital 
and labour. 

Second, “the law of supply and demand 
ought to rule the labour market, but Trades 
Unions not heeding this law, have forced wages 
up, and, as a consequence, produced a fictitious 
state of prosperity.”” There has been so much 
said on the “law of supply and demand” that 
it would be superfluous for us to say any more 
about it; and so at once, in order to save time, 
we allow it is a “law” which sounds exceed- 
ingly well in theory, and looks equally well on 
paper, but when applied to labour, how has it 
worked in practice? In order to answer this 
question, we give the reins to our imagination, 
and travel back to a period of time before 
even the obnoxious Trades Unions seethed and 
bubbled, a crude idea in the brainpan of 
some dissatisfied workman,—and find, what? 
This law in beautiful operation ? Wages rising 
and falling with the briskness or dulness of 
trade, and regular as the ebb and flow of the 
tidal wave? Is this it? No. It happens to 
be, fortunately for the credit of Trades Unions, 
just the contrary. We find wages at a dead 
level; in fact, capital took as much heed of 
this “law of supply and demand” as labour 
is doing at present, and men were paid accord- 
ing to the will of their employer. The truth 
is, this law never has worked, nor will it ever 
work between capital and labour, until they 
both can treat on equal terms. Hitherto the 
master has held out his hand, saying, “ Take 
that or do without ;” and the workman acting 
singly, and having nothing to fall back upon, 
has had to “take that” and be content. 
What, however, you could not accomplish 
when treating singly, you can by acting 
unitedly; and if Trades Unions offered to me 
nothing else but the power of having a voice 
in saying what I should work for, or what I 
should not, I would support them for the 
privilege of having that power. It has become 
more and more a question with politicians, 
“whether every man who has to obey the laws 
should not have a voice in saying who shall 
make those laws?” And if it is right for every 
man to have a voice in making the laws by 
which he will be governed, how much more, 
then, shduld he have a voice in saying what 
wages we have to work for—a thing which 
concerns his temporal prosperity more directly 
than the making of laws ever can. 





Again, Trades Unions have “forced wages 
up.” This was unavoidable, there never having 
been manifested in employers the slightest 
indication of raising them voluntarily; and 
with the price of provisions rising, and the 
cost of living higher, there was nothing left for 
us to do but raise wages, if possible, propor- 
tionately. And we did it. 

Having looked at this objection from all 
sides, with a laudable desire to see what there 
is in it objectionable, and knowing, or at least 
surmising, that no man in the receipt of a 
weekly salary would object to have that salary 
raised, and would raise it himself if he could, 
I have come to the conclusion, without wishing 
to be uncharitable in any way, that this ob- 
jection has a good deal of the “dog in the 
manger spirit” in it, and therefore needs no 
more answering. 

Third, “Trades Unions, by enforcinga uniform 
rate of wages, have raised the inferior workman 
at the expense of the superior workman.” The 
first thing we are struck with in this objec- 
tion is the worldly wisdom and knowledge of 
human nature contained in it. The man who 
raised it evidently knew very little about Trades 
Unions, yet he seems to have despaired of 
ever breaking them up by outward force, and 
so by an appeal to self, by insinuating that 
the superior workmen are being used as tools, 
levers, in short, to raise up their less skilful 
brethren, subtly endeavours to introduce in- 
ternal strife. That this result has not fol- 
lowed, arises from the simple fact, in the 
objection there is not the least measure of 
truth, and the superior workmen know it. 
The nearest approach to enforcing a uniform 
rate of wages is this: a general meeting of 
the members of a trade is held, and they 
decide that skilled labour ought to receive a 
certain rate of wages throughout that town. 
To this the masters agree, and then skilled 
labour asks, and receives the amount agreed 
upon. It is never said, for moderately skilled 
labour or for bad workmen you shall pay as 
much as for skilled labour. This would be a 
piece of injustice patent to every one, and 
which as yet Trades Unions have never done. 
This objection is, in plain language, a lie; it is 
known to be such by both masters and men, 
and it would be a waste of time to say more 
upon it. 

Fourth, “Trades Unions, by strikes, are 
driving work out of the country to the Con- 
tinent and America.” In other words, con- 
tinental capitalists (chiefly, I believe, iron- 
masters) come into this country, and giving 
in tenders, obtain work, pay the expense of car- 
riage, &c., and then can do the work cheaper 
than English capitalists; and this arises 
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from the high rate of wages paid in England. 
The two questions to decide are, Is this charge 
brought against Trades Unions all true? and 
are there not other causes which would bring 
about a like result ? We only need answer the 
second of these questions. It follows that if 
there are other causes in action, which enable 
continental capitalists to compete successfully 
with English capitalists, this charge brought 
against Trades Unions is not all true. We 
find writers, however much they may differ on 
some points, all agree in saying, “ It is cheaper 
living on the Continent than in England.” 
Read through any number of three-volume 
novels, and you find that the writers, after 
putting their characters through a course of 
extravagant living, sending them on the Con- 


tinent with the commendable intention of | 


retrenching. Now, although this assertion, 
when supported by one or two, might be fairly 
disputed, yet, when corroborated by the many, 
we must accept it as fact; and therefore we 
may safely assert that the cost of living on 
the Continent is cheaper than it isin England; 
and if so, labour, as a consequence, will be 
cheaper in proportion. The difference between 
living in some country towns and London is 
as sixteen to twenty; but the country work- 
man’s sixteen represents the same worth as 
the London workman’s twenty; receiving a 
less amount in money value, he is still as 
well paid as his London brother. Thus, be- 
tween England and the Continent the difference 
may be as sixteen is to twenty-two; but if the 
sixteen represent the same worth as the 
twenty-two, you cannot say the continental is 
worse paid than the Englishman. When, 
therefore, the necessary outlay for carriage 
to and from England is more than covered 
by the difference in price of labour, we can 
expect nothing else than that continental 
capital will compete with us, and compete 
successfully. 

That this result didnot comeabout sooner, was 
owing to want of skill; but of late years great 
improvement has been made, and now, with 
almost an equal amount of skill, and labour 
cheaper, we have—what Trades Unions are 
blamed for bringing about, but which, I think, 
they have only hastened, for it would have 
come sooner or later without any action of 
theirs—continental capital competing suc- 
cessfully with English capital. 

While allowing that in the objection there 
is, with regard to the Continent, some truth ; 
yet it cannot be true with America. The 
action of Trades Unions in America is the 
same as here, and one of the objections brought 
against them is, “they are driving work out 








of the country to England and elsewhere.” 


How this objection can be true at both sides 
of the Atlantic, at one and the same time, I 
cannot tell, and shall leave it for the reader 
to decide. 

The foregoing are the principal objections 
brought against Trades Unions; there are 
sundry minor objections, but none of sufficient 
importance to merit a separate consideration. 
All the comparing of the salaries of curates 
and clerks with the wages of ironworkers is 
simply idle talk, put in by way of “padding ” 
when there is a dearth of something better. 
With the practice of limiting the number of 
apprentices I do not agree. The only reason 
I know why it is done is this: when a trade, 
from certain causes, becomes very brisk and 
prosperous, there is instantly a rush of lads, 
and it becomes overstocked ; of course this will 
in time right itself, but it takes three or four 
years to do, and in the meantime you suffer 
for it, by having less wages, and being out of 
work more frequently. There are other points 
I might have touched upon, but space forbids. 

In conclusion, I would say, I don’t think you 
will, by force, crush out Trades Unions. 
While masters deprecate being forced to do 
this or that, they are trying force, by lock-outs, 
by doing what a Quaker builder, not four 
hundred yards away from where I now write, 
did not long ago: he told his men if they 
wanted to work any longer for him, they would 
have to leave the trade society. It was 
winter time, and work difficult to get, when he 
generously gave them this alternative, either 
to be out of work and slowly starve, or to give 
up what little provision they had made against 
the uncertainties of the future, by investing 
their money in a trade society. This plan of 
forcing men “out” of trades societies is getting 
very common, and rarely is it spoken against. 
But try—say by intimidation—to force men 
“into” trades societies, and—what an out- 
cry! Oh, dear, what a noise! We feel in- 
clined to stop our ears and cry, “ Let’s have 
fair play !” 

Another method of forcing is by advertising 
for men, with a clause inserted to the effect, 
“No men belonging to a trade society need 
apply.” This bids fair to rival the celebrated 
“No Irish need apply,” and is, without doubt, 
as just. None of these means will ever suc- 
ceed. It is not by writing against, but by a 
better example, by showing you practise what 
you preach, by doing what is just and right, 
and—we need say no more; but if among 
capitalists there was more practising of right 
with their workmen, and less talking of right, 
the evils complained of in Trades Unions would 
very soon disappear. 

R. T. 
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THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF SYDNEY AND THE LAST. 


One hundred years ago, Australia was almost | dared to oppose the landing of forty English- 
unknown. The Dutch were slightly acquainted | men; but the black man had a foretaste of his 
with the northern and western coasts, but/| fate, and, as usual, had to retreat before the 
nothing was known of the eastern side. The} white. Then the naturalist of the expedition, 
vast island, with her hidden wealth of precious | Mr. Solander, had a rich treat. Though the 


metals, stood waiting with lands uncultivated | trees were dark green, the underwood was gor- 











and treasuries unlocked until the appointed 
time when another New World should appear 
to receive the surplus population of the old. 

Remarkable indeed is the Divine economy 
with regard to the withholding and revelation 
of the habitations for man. For thousands of 
years the western hemisphere was thought to 
be a trackless area of water, and it entered the 
mind of no man to wonder at this waste of the 
earth’s surface, or to attempt to prove the 
truth or untruth of the ignorant supposition— 
and why? SBecause there was land enough 
and to spare in the three old continents; the 
struggle for life-had not become intense, and 
it was better that the nations should be joined 
in close fellowship to help each other forward 
in the arts of civilization. Before the days of 
navigation by compass, before the invention of 
steam and telegraph, separation by water was 
isolation; and had the scant population of 
ancient times been disperse to the western 
and southern hemispheres, each nation would 
have revolved on its own axis unaiding and 
unaided by its brethren. Degeneracy or stag- 
nation would have been the result; for friction 
alone calls forth latent power. But when civi- | 
lization had reached a positive height and 
means of communication had been invented— 
when men, distrusting their ordinary resources, 
had begun to fear the over-population of the 
world, an outlet was formed by the discovery 
of America. 

Then, when these continents were peopled 
and England felt again the pressure of numbers, 
and thenobleand the peasant alike knew not how 
to provide for their sons, Captain Cook sailed 
for the south. He first went round the New 
Zealand Isles, now so well known as the scene 
of a warfare between the original inhabitants 
and the new possessors; then steering to the 
eastward, fell in with land by accident near Cape 
Howe, April 18th, 1770, and called it Hicks’ | 
Point, after the lieutenant who first saw it. Ten 
days after, he entered Botany Bay, so named in | 
consequence of the variety and beauty of the 
plants found on the shore. The bay was very | 
large, surrounded by beaches which seem to | 
look whiter here than in other parts of the | 
world, owing to the deep blue of the sea and | 


| 


the sombre hue of the gum trees. Two natives! 


geous with flowers. Epacris, blandfordia, and 
| orchids of every hue met his eye as he pene- 
| trated a tangled mass of fern and bush. The 
| notes of strange birds fell on his ear, and, as 
|he reached the swamps, herds of kangaroos 
| bounded lightly away. Everywhere the vege- 
tation was utterly unlike that of his native land, 
'and the animals seemed of a species unknown 
to history. Fain would Mr. Solander have 
stayed to press some of the ferns and flowers, 
and he longed to bottle a kangaroo, an opossum, 
and various kinds. of birds to carry home as 
discoveries and specimens, but Captain Cook 
having quickly taken the bearings of the place 
as adapted for colonization, re-embarked to con- 
tinue his explorations along the coast. They 
passed Port Jackson; but thinking that the 
| opening between the cliffs led only to a boat 
| harbour, he did not enter. Pursuing his course 
northwards, he named successive portions of 
the land after distinguished individuals; and 
taking possession of the whole country up to 
Cape York, he called it New South Wales. 

I have lived there nearly all my life and 
never understood why this name was given; 
but now I write from Tenby, and, after explor- 
ing the coast, especially that near Lydstep, I 
see the great likeness to Wales which must 
have struck the voyagers as they passed miles 
and miles of rugged cliff and broken headlands, 
which resembled and yet surpassed in grandeur 
the southern shores of Great Britain. 

Captain Cook came home again, and told the 
English of the vast island he had found in the 
southern hemisphere, and through his recom- 
mendation the Government determined to es- 
tablish a penal settlement at Botany Bay. 
Strange was the difference between the first 
colonists of America and Australia—one went 
forth a band of pilgrims on account of their 
religion; the other were taken forth a gang of 
convicts on account of their sins. Yet “God 
maketh the sun to shine upon the just and the 


unjust,” and the land of the south bids fair to - 


contain as great and as good a nation as the 
land of the west. 

On January 18th, 1788, after a voyage of 
many months, Captain Phillip arrived at Botany 
Bay in the Supply and Sirius, with 212 soldiers, 
558 male prisoners, 228 female prisoners, 28 
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wives and children. Disliking the place from | temptation was irresistible when, growing in 
its swamps and open beach, Phillip resolved to | the ledges of the rock that skirted the water- 
seek a more convenient site for a settlement. | side, he found the flowers that had first at- 
He took a few companions, and sailing in a boat | tracted his attention. 

along the coast for ten miles, entered Port | Well might he think that he had found a 
Jackson (better known as Sydney harbour).| treasure. I have been in the New World and 
The entrance was less than a mile broad, while | the Old, and have never seen so lovely a flower 
on each side were bold heads rising perpendicu- | as that which the homelove (but extremely bad 
lar from the water. It almost seemed as if the | botany) of the first settlers led them to call the 
harbour within had been a lake until some|rock-lily. It is no lily, but an orchis growing 
giant hammer cleft the enclosing hills asunder | out of curious shiny leaves, and consisting of 
and made a passage between the broken cliffs. | flower-spikes of upwards of a foot in length 
Grand and rugged keepers of the port, these | covered with florets of a creamy whiteness. At 
looked as if sti ll jealously g guarding the peace- | Middle Harbour these still grow in clusters of 
ful waters within from the ‘Tough waves of the | | twenty or thirty blossoms, which, graceful at a 
open sea. These red-grey guardians passed, | distance, are perfect when each floret is found 
the hitherto rocking motion of the boat ceased, | to be an exquisite waxen orchis. But I must 
and a shout of joy arose from captain and men | not linger over the flowers thus, tempting as 
as they caught the first view of the loveliest | it is, especi ially when [ think that the®ailor son 
harbour in “the world. Blue and still it lay | of our gracious Queen has perhaps on this very 
before them, stretching for miles amidst the} spot looked on and admired those wild blossoms 
tree-clothed headlands that broke the outline of | that Australians cherish as fondly as the 
coast, and formed a chain of baylets on eac h) Englishman does his cowslips and daisies. 

side of the broad sweep of water. As the xy | Fain would the sailors have fixed upon this 
sailed on, they came into a wider expanse, and spot as the desirable exchange for the swamps 
there the surface was studded with islands,|and open beach of Botany; but the sandy bar 
while beaches gleamed on every side in distant | at the entrance, which the ebbing tide revealed, 

recesses. The beauty of the scene would have | showed that it was unfit for a ship-harbour, so 
been almost monotonous in sweetness had not/ they continued their sxlovadions: Into bay 
boulders of rock stood sentinel at the end| after bay they went, but rested in none, as 

of almost every point and around each island | there was no sign of running water. Then the 
in rugged abruptness. gorgeous Australiansunset, turning the sky and 

On they sailed, tempted on every side by | water first into gold and then into crimson fire, 
nooks which seemed to promise the desired | throwing lights and shades of colour on every 
site, but the captain determined to explore| hill and deep recess of the shore, was quickly 
further before making any decision. Soon they | succeeded by darkness, and the explorers rested 
came to an opening which seemed to lead to/on an island for the night. 
another inlet. Into this they rowed, for the} The next morning they penetrated deeper 
calmness was so great that there was no wind| into the bay, passed a double island, then a 
to fill their sails, and found that lake within a} misshapen mass of insulated rocks, and at 
lake (which has since been called Middle Har-/| last reached a deep circular bay flanked by 
bour) along the banks of which was a pictur-| more level country than any of the others. 
esque mingling of rock and shrub, lighted up | Here, too, a stream ran gurgling to meet the 
by what looked like drooping plumes. The) sea, and on tasting it they found that it was 
men were anxious to knock off some of the! fresh water. Here then Capta‘n Phillip deter- 
oysters which covered the shore, and Captain | mined to establish the settlement,and remained 
Phillip, though by no means a botanist, wished | there himself while he sent round some of his 
to see what those white feathers could be, so! men to bring the ships from Botany Bay. 
they landed on a grassy spot, which seemed a} Larly on the morning of the second day, the 
suitable place for the afternoon meal, which had | Sirius and Supply entered the Heads; the 
hitherto been forgotten in the excitement of sailors and prisoners all crowded on the decks 
discovery. | to witness their new destination. 

While the men were making preparationsor| They were a sad party cn board those ships : 
opening oysters, Captain Phillip wandered a) criminals exiled for ever from their native land, 
little way inwards. Never had he seen such| soldiers whom duty bad forced from home and 
vegetation; ferns of the most exquisite va- | friends, and separated by 16,000 miles of sea 
rieties carpeted the ground, shaded by flower-| from the rest of the world. Even at the 
ing shrubs of different colours, while clematis! present day, emigration to Australia is an 
grew in starry masses from tree to tree. It} anxious undertaking, a sad tearing up of the 
was useless to attempt to gather much, but the’ roots of life; and those that have taken this 
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step may realize a little the feelings of the first | 
emigrants. During the dreary voyage of more 
than half-a-year, day by day sailing further | 
into the unknown amidst all the sorrows of | 
prison life at sea, the unhappy voyagers had | 
been wondering what would be the aspect of | 
their future dwelling-place. With all the appre- 
hensions of the ignorant, they did not dream 
but that the spot selected by a government that | 
had sentenced them would be some dreariest | 
part of the earth’s surface, The sight of| 
Botany Bay had a little relieved their fears, | 
but there were still forebodings when they 
heard that they were to go forwardagain. But 
fresh hope and joy entered the hearts of all as 
they sailed up the harbour, now looking its 
loveliest in the morning light, with the white 
mists half-hiding, half-expressing the little 
bays, throwing up the headlands in tender re- 
lief, but leaving the broad sweep of water bluer 
than ever, though softened by a dewy veil. 
The harbour is fifteen miles in length; but the 
site Captain Phillip had chosen was about 
seven miles from the Heads. The officers recog- 
nised their destination by the British flag which 
they saw waving on the shore, and anchored 
opposite to it. 

Then there was the great business of landing 
in boats, which occupied nearly the whole day, 
though the women and children were left on 
board until some habitation had been prepared. 
The public stock of animals was two bulls, four 
cows, and seven horses. Bulls are not amiable 
animals at any time, but when requested to 
embark in a small boat or to swim ashore they 
proved utterly intractable. However, by dint 
of taking advantage of the instinct of self- 
preservation, they succeeded in making them 
swim ashore by pushing them overboard willy- 
nilly, with their horns attached to a rope held 
by some one in the boat; and rather than sink, 
they yielded to the guidance and at last landed 
safely. A formal christening of the settlement 
then took place, and it was called after Lord 
Sydney of the Admiralty. 

Then all set to work to construct the town- 
ship, and for this purpose the men made use 
of a palm which was found growing in great 
quantities, the trunks forming walls and the 
leaves roofing. This tree they named the 
“ cabbage tree,” though its exogenous stem and 
immense round glossy leaves bear not the 
slightest resemblance to thehumble plant grow- 
ing in English gardens. I think the fact that 


half of the Australian places and flowers are 
named after British ones bears witness both to 
the want of originality and the patriotism of 
man. There is something touching in the 
thought of the exile in a new land eagerly 





tracing resemblances to the scenes of his 





youth, and longing to hear the familiar names 
once more, naming the bush settlement after 
the dear old home, and the tropical plant after 
that which grew in the cottage garden. But 
in a matter-of-fact point of view, it is a pity 
“new” should be fixed to the names of all 
our counties and towns, or else that confusion 
should be created in the mind by adoption of 
exacily similar terms for places and things 
utterly dissimilar. But so it is; and I suppose 
we must forgive the inaccuracy for the sake of 
the poetry. 

The first year of the infant settlement passed 
over with many trials and vicissitudes, and the 
morning of January 27th, 1789, broke upon 
a struggling community of men. Much ofthe 
land had been cleared, and crops sown around 
the wocden huts and stores of the inhabitants, 
but not a church was to be seen, nor did there 
seem any provision for the spiritual wants of 
the 1,200 exiles established in this far spot, at the 
antipodes. The 27th falling on a Sunday, 
Monday was granted as a holiday, in com- 
memoration of the foundation of the colony, 
and languid efforts were made to get up some 
slight festivities. The chief enjoyment of the 
day to the men was the extra allowance of 
rations, for owing to the loss of the Guardian 
store ship, the infant settlement was sadly | 
scarce of food, and the rations of the convicts 
and soldiers were so reduced that many had 
become unable to work from weakness, and 
one-half were under medical treatment. The 
officers were glad to exchange clothing with 
the blacks who hovered about the township for 
kangaroos and wild duck, for flour was 1s. per 
pound, sugar 4s., and tea 20s., while rum was 
£10 a gallon, and meat almost unprocurable. So 
the day was spent by the men in enjoying the 
unwonted idleness, by the officers in kangaroo 
hunting, and in the evening a tribe of 
aborigines, who had made their camp in the 
present suburbs of Sydney, were persuaded to 
dance a “corroberee” for the amusement of 
the white men. Then in the rude settlement 
the first anniversary closed in, while a crowd 
of palefaced convicts smiled grimly at the wild 
antics of the savage inhabitants of this latest 
possession of England. 

Such was the first anniversary of Sydney. 
For years afterwards the township progressed 
but slowly. Many rebellions were got up by 
the convicts, and the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment were so great that Governors Phillip and 
Hunter resigned their office in despair. Re- 
ligion and morals received little attention in 
those days, and the settlement was five years 
without a place of worship, the first church 
being erected for £40 at the expense of the 
chaplain. 
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The first improvement began with the in- 
troduction of free labour, and to encourage this, 
every free man was granted a large area of 
land solely on condition of supporting one con- 
vict servant. Then followed the introduction 
of the merino sheep by Mr. McArthur, which 
laid the foundation of the wool trade, which has 
grown to suchenormous proportions. Gradually 
the country was opened out, its first beginning 
being the discovery of a passage across the 
Blue Mountains to the Bathurst Plains, while 
different parts of the coast were explored. The 
many tales of Australian expeditions would 
almost cast into the shade the exploits of 
Livingstone, but there is no space to recount 
them here. Captain Sturt obtained leave to 
conduct an expedition, accompanied by Mr. 
Hume, two soldiers, and eight convicts. On 
they journeyed through trackless forests of 
gum trees, guided only by the compass, and 
constantly in want of water, and opposed by 
the blacks. The first news that met them, 
after many days’ travel, was that two Irish 
absconders had been killed and eaten by the 
natives. It was most uncomfortable thus to 
find that not only had they to combat the 
natural repugnance of the savages to the in- 
vasion of their land, but to keep clear of being 
roasted and devoured, should they meet with a 
hungry tribe. Still they pushed on, until 
they came to a country where all the streams 
had become salt, owing to the drought having 
dried up all the fresh part of the water. With 
the thermometer at 110° in the shade, and 
without anything to drink, they at last saw no 
means but to return toSydney. This Captain 
Sturt did; but set out again in 1829, accom- 
panied by Mr. Macleay, this time with better 
success, as they first reached the Murrum- 
bidgee river, and rowed down it. To the 
natives he showed courage and kindness, with 
so much reward that he was saved from 
many dangers. One day he discovered a new 
river, and was about to turn into it, watched 
by crowds of wondering natives, and with the 
union jack flying at the bow. Suddenly the 
whole crew found themselves entangled in a 
net. They had no idea at all of being caught 
in this way for a savage’s dinner, and quickly 
extricated themselves, without, however, injur- 





ing the property of the natives, who were loud 
in their expressions of gratitude when they 
found their net uninjured. At last they | 


reached the sea, and found the site of the pre- 


| 





but it was John Batman who, in 1836, pro- 
claimed its existence and organized a party 
for its settlement, and thus became the real 
founder of the colony of Victoria, whose capital 
is Melbourne. Queensland was also explored 
by Sir T. Mitchell, though Moreton Bay was 
entered by Cook on his first voyage; while 
Western Australia, the first in order of dis- 
covery, being known to the Dutch before the 
time of Captain Cook, was taken possession of 
by Captain Fremantle in the name of George IV. 

In 1851, Hargraves discovered gold near the 
Macquarie, in New South Wales. Then began 
the prosperity of the colony. As soon as the 
existence of this extensive auriferous district 
became known, thousands flocked to the land 
which before had offered few attractions. A 
mania seized all classes; the workman left 
his wife and family, and sold his very clothes 
to purchase a pickaxe and “cradle;” the 
clerk threw down his pen, shouldered his 
pack, and went to make his fortune at the 
diggings. In Bathurst, a. town on the 
Macquarie, the people began to dig up the 
public streets in hopes of finding gold. Men 
flocked from all parts of Australia, leaving 
their families to fare as best they might, and 
canvas towns sprang up in a few days in all 
parts of the Western district, like a growth of 
fungi after summer rain. The price of labour 
rose to an immense height; for what man 
would stay to build a house or hoe a garden 
when he might be upturning “ nuggets” which 
would make him rich in a day? Soon the 
news reached California, America, and the old 
country, and then there was a rush of the un- 
employed, unsuccessful, and idle inhabitants 
from all parts of the world. The gambling 
spirit was evoked in all, and fostered, as one 
field after another was discovered, and the 
luckless from each digging rushed to try their 
fortune at every new district. Even the dis- 
tant Chinamen saw the glimmer of the gold, 
and came in hundreds to work patiently at the 
seams the Englishman had impatiently quitted. 
Trade prospered amazingly, for provisions rose 
to fabulous prices, and more fortunes were 
made by storekeepers and merchants than by 
the eager goldseekers. The gold was an un- 
certain prize, revealing itself in masses to 
some, and as a few grains of dust to others; 
but hunger is certain, and must be satisfied— 
the moving multitude must be fed, clothed, 
and warmed, so “the butcher, and baker, and 


sent city of Adelaide, South Australia, after | candlestick-maker” gathered gold while the 


two thousand miles of journeying in hunger | 
and fatigue, accomplished in‘eighty-eight days. | 
> . a | 

The fertile country at the back of Port | 


diggers looked for it. Of course there was a 
reaction: men who had given up steady em- 
ployment returned starving and destitute— 


Phillip Bay was discovered by Sir Thomas /|the reckless grew more reckless still—mercan- 


Mitcheil, and called by him Australia Felix; | 
i 





tile men had speculated beyond their means, 
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and many a bubble burst, and ruined those 
beneath it. While poverty-stricken labourers 
returned to the city of Sydney to revel in 
abundant fortune, many a gentleman who had 
spent a competency in fruitless search after 
the magic metal, came back a beggar, and 
hordes of purposeless wanderers were let loose 
upon society. But the impetus given to the 
colony was never lost—it had made a giant 
growth, and did not permanently fall back. 
Men had heard of the existence of Australia, it 
was no longer an unknown region; so the tide 
of emigration flowed steadily on, and increased 
when gold was discovered in still greater 
quantities in the newly separated colony of 
Victoria. Convict ships ceased entirely to be 
sent to any part but Western Australia, the 
colonists haying petitioned for their cessation 
on finding that they had abundant attractions 
to offer to emigrants of a better class, and 
consequently they declined to receive any 
longer the refuse of England. 

It was found impossible for one governor 
to manage 3,000,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, or one bishop to visit the whole of that 
vast diocese; so Adelaide, Victoria, Queens- 
land, and Western Australia set up separate 
governments of their own, with governor, re- 
sponsible ministry, houses of parliament, and 
bishoprics, and haye “ gone ahead ” with amaz- 
ing rapidity. In some ways the child has out- 
stripped the mother, for Universal Suffrage 
has been established, State aid to religion dis- 
cussed and abolished, while the old country is 
now warily and tremblingly following in the 
footsteps of the new. I do not say that the 
infant constitution has in all ways walked 
wisely. Attempting to run as soon as it was 
put down on its feet, it has stumbled, and 
soiled its hands and face, quarrelled with its 
companions, and got into much mischief; but 
on the whole it is a fine child of its age, and 
has the merit of being devotedly attached to 
its parent. 

In 1867 it was announced, to the great joy 
of the inhabitants, that Prince Alfred was to 
visit the Australian colonies. The people, who 
loved their sovereign with all the strength of 
the Englishman increased by the fervour of a 
southern temperament, had followed her child- 
ren with interest to their married homes, and 
sorrowed with the widowed Queen over the 
grave of her noble husband. 
a case in which “ absence makes the heart grow 
fonder,” for the colonists of the far antipodes 
longed for a glimpse of some member of the 
Royal Family with an ardour unknown to those 
who had daily opportunities of seeing the 
beloved Sovereign. When, therefore, it was 
known that the Duke of Edinburgh had 


Perhaps this was | 


actually sailed for the South, the pent-up 
patriotism burst forth. The governments of 
the various colonies, harassed and in debt as 
they were, instantly voted thousands to be 
spent on demonstrations of welcome. Through- 
out the land nothing was spoken of but “ the 
Prince.” Ministers laid aside the weightier 
matters of legislation, and held cabinet councils 
over projected picnics, balls, and banquets ; 
architects declined to build prosaic houses, so 
occupied were they with plans for triumphal 
arches ; mayor and aldermen grew thin with 
their labours to set the city in apple-pie order, 
and the shopkeepers’ hearts beat high as they 
dreamed of veritable “clearance sales” and 
speedy fortunes. 

And well they might, for snip-snap went the 
tailors, stitch-stitch went the milliners, and 
grim and anxious looked husbands and fathers 
as they saw the buying, trying, and fitting that 
occupied wife and daughters. Their pockets 
grew emptier and emptier, but what was to be 
doneP “We really can’t meet the Duke in 
the old gowns we have worn before’’—“ Forthe 
credit of the country it is necessary the ladies 
should give a good impression,” were un- 
answerable arguments when backed by the 
guilty consciousness of the coat that had been 
l|ordered by the said father or husband that 
very morning. All the candles of the town 
were bought up in preparation for illuminations 
to such an extent, that it is supposed that half 
the inhabitants of Australia will now have to 
go to bed with the sun until the arrival of a 
new supply. 

When, after impatient waiting, it was an- 
nounced that the Galatea would leave 
Melbourne for Sydney in a few days, the 
excitement rose to an overflowing height. The 
city, which for weeks had been one vast scene 
of scaffolding, furbishing, and preparation for 
decoration, arose from the confusion bedecked 
| with arches, pavilions, and “frivolities” of 
every kind. The “squatter” left his sheep 
half unshorn, and hastened to the metropolis ; 
the farmer left his fields, and the county magis- 
trate his bench, until the bush and townships 
were almost depopulated, and the 120,000 
regular inhabitants of Sydney had their num- 
bers augmented by the influx of 30,000 country 
cousins. 

At last came the telegram, “The Galatea 
sailed for Sydney this morning.” Then ail 
| business was suspended; not a word of sense 
|eould be obtained from any one; andif the 
|veriest invalid was asked how he was, he 
{murmured incoherently about “the Prince.” 
Flags were hoisted, not only from every *mast, 
|but from every housetop,—so that the city 
seemed one blaze of colour. 
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Early in the morning of January 21st it was 
announced that the royal ship ‘had. passed 
Wollongong, and might be expected in. a few 
hours. Then thousands began to throng the 
streets en route for the Heads, or some high 
ground overlooking the harbour, where a view 
of the proceedings might be obtained. At one 
o’clock, two lines. of large steamers crowded 
with passengers went down the harbour, and 
out as far as Botany, where the Galatea was 
first seen. Then the two lines opened, and 
allowed her to pass through, while cheer after 
cheer ran from ship to ship, and the signal 
“ Welcome” was displayed at each mast, Fol- 
lowed by this. double line of twenty-two 
steamers she approached the Heads, 

How the Sydney people had looked forward 
to this entrance, and congratulated themselves 
on being able to show the sailor prince a 
lovelier harbour than any he had seen or could 
see on his voyages! Everything had been 
done to enhance its natural -beauties; and now 
the Heads, so bare and wild when Captain 
Phillip first looked upon them, were crowded 
with multitudes of loyal subjects. What a 
grand sight it would have been to see the 
noble vessel, followed by the twenty-two 
steamers, enter the narrow opening, and then, 
joined by a fleet of twenty-four small steamers 
and forty yachts, pass down the lovely blue 
lake! But the climate, usually so clear and 
bright, began that system of spite which fol- 
lowed the Duke of Edinburgh throughout 
nearly the whole of his visit to the “ sunny 
South,” and earned for him the title of the 
Raining Prince. There had been a long drought, 
but on the morning of the 21st it broke up 
with pelting rain. Loyalty had risen to too 
great a burning point to be damped even by 
tropical showers, and the people trooped 
through five miles of mud, and caught the 
first sight of the son of our beloved Queen. 

But to those in the ship below the scene 
must have been ludicrous, for the tops of the 
cliffs seemed “clothed with a black growth of 
fungi,’ a forest of umbrellas. After the 
Galatea had anchored, the steamers and yachts 
rounded under her stern, and departed to take 
up their assigned positions in the harbour. 

The night display of iluminations was the 
grandest . sight ever seen in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Bonfires blazed on every head- 
land, throwing a lurid glare over the interven- 
ing bays; the forts, including the once mis- 
shapen mass of insulated rock long since turned 
into a fortress, were lit up with coloured fires ; 
the outline of the ships in port was traced in 
lanterns, and an incessant display of fireworks 
was kept up until nine o’clock. Up to this 
time the Galatea had been in darkness, then 


in an instant it was lit up with blue-lights in 
each port, and the Prince paid a graceful 
tribute to our skies by the four lights forming 
a Southern Cross which appeared at each mast. 
Many persons thought this the finale, when 
cheers announced the approach of the Fiery 
Dragon. “A large steamer was enclosed: by 
transparencies, which formed an accurate 
picture of a dragon, the eyes, scales, claws, 
teeth, and ears of the monster being clearly 
discernible. ‘The length was 102 feet, and the 
height at the head 22 feet. The jaws were 16 
feet long, and distended, while the tail con- 
sisted of 25 ships’ boats, over each of which, 
from stem to stern, rows of lanterns were hung; 
the creature was made to spit forth a shower of 
rockets, and the boats astern made a similar dis- 
play, while three or four steamboats escorted the 
serpent, which moved slowly through the fleet 
at anchor, then round.Fort Denison, and back 
to its lair.’ The illumination on shore was 
not less brilliant—thousands of houses, some 
four or five stories high, were lit up, while huge 
transparencies made the city look like a vast 
picture gallery. “Alfred” and “ Welcome” 
were tortured into every imaginable device in 
painting or gaslights, and the whole country 
seemed a blaze of light. 





The public entry of the Duke of Edinburgh 
took place next day. In the midst of the cir- 
cular quay, on the shore of the bay where 
Captain Phillip had first planted the British 
flag, a splendid landing-stage covered with 
scarlet. cloth had been prepared. On this 
the sailor son of our gracious Queen stepped, 
amid the cheers of the thousands who occu- 
pied the site of the first settlement. He pro- 
ceeded to the triumphal, arch, and beneath-a 
golden dome received the address of the cor- 
poration of the city, and then took his place in 





the procession, which wound through miles of 
crowded streets, the houses on each side being 
decked. with every variety of flag, and in the 
balconies, windows, and even roofs of which loyal 
subjects looked out for a glimpse of the Duke. 
Alas! again it rained, and melancholy was 
the destruction of all those best bonnets and 
dresses which had been prepared; but they 








were gladly sacrificed on the shrine of loyalty. 
The Prince won the heart of Sydney that day, 
not only by his manly sailor face, but by 
one piece of self-denial, I have heard many 
eulogies from Australians, all lauding him to 
the utmost, but that which has received most 
grateful appreciation was the fact that “ he did 
not hold up an umbrella, but allowed every 
one a chance of seeing him,” at the risk of 
being soaked. 

Did ever man work harder for -his living 
than Prince Alfred during that. short stay at 
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Sydney? One day he was bebowed almost to 
death at the crowded levee, the next was spent 
at a review of 1,636 volunteers and soldiers, 
ended by a classical university performance in 
the evening, and Saturday was spent at the 
races. January 27th was the seventy-ninth 
anniversary of Sydney. 

Different indeed were the circumstances 
under which the first and this last anniversary 
was celebrated. In a splendid city, containing 
multitudes of loyal subjects, the royal Duke 
was enthusiastically welcomed by the suc- 
cessors of that wretched band of men who, 
seventy-nine years ago, had sadly kept the 
first birthday of the colony. Now there was 
no difficulty in finding amusement. Care and 
sorrow seemed forgotten, while the inhabit- 
ants “took to the water” in boat, steamer, 
or ship, to witness the grand regatta which 
celebrated this eventful day. 

During the remainder of the Prince’s stay, 
fétes, balls, and ceremonials followed each 
other in rapid succession; but there is only 
space here to mention the most interesting 
ceremony of all,—the presentation, by 7,000 
children of the Church of England schools, of 
a gold-embossed edition of the Bible and 
Prayer-book. This was followed by the pre- 
sentation of another Bible by 12,000 children 
of the Dissenting schools. The first took 
place in the cathedral, the second in the open 
domain; and pleasant indeed was the sight of 
those little ones bringing their appropriate 
offerings to the son of our religious Queen, 
especially when contrasted with the spiritual 
destitution that marked the early years of 
Sydney society. Well might Prince Alfred 
in his reply speak of the pleasure which the 
Queen would feel in this testimony of youthful 
loyalty, and rejoice in the thought that these 
children were being brought up in knowledge 
and reverence for the holy Book which had 
guided his father in his noble career of truth 
and goodness. 

Reluctant indeed were the people of Sydney 
to part with the Duke of Edinburgh for his 
short visit to Brisbane, but they looked for- 
ward with delight to the farewell week he 
would spend with them before departing for 
New Zealand. The loyalty which had greeted 
the son of a beloved Queen had grown into 
enthusiastic love for himself, when they saw 
the frank, gracious manner in which he had 
received their overwhelming demonstrations, 
the cheerful patience with which he had endured 
addresses and ceremonials which would natu- 
rally have been voted a bore by most young 
sailors, and the lively interest he evinced in 
every institution of the country. There seemed 
not a dissentient voice in the pean of admi- 








ration and loyalty, not a bar to the joyful suc- 
cess of the royal visit. 

But “truly in the midst of life we are in 
death,” for during the whole time a cloud had 
been brooding over the Prince’s innocent head. 
The Australians had congratulated them- 
selves on utter freedom from Fenianism, and 
knew not that there was a traitor among 
them, who, regardless of the sorrows of a 
widowed Queen, sought to add another drop to 
her bitter cup by the cowardly assassination 
of her son. At a picnic in connection with 
the Sailors’ Home, in the beautiful Middle 
Harbour, first seen by the early settlers, O’Far- 
rell shot the Prince in the back. 

It is needless to repeat the tale, to tell 
how the treacherous design was frustrated 
by a knight who had the glorious privilege 
of diverting the assassin’s attack on the life of 
his soyereign’s son. Every detail has been 
read with deep interest by Englishmen, but 
who can picture the horror, grief, and con- 
sternation of the Australians on seeing their 
royal guest fall wounded to the ground? The 
infuriated crowd would have torn the wretch 
O’Farrell to pieces on the spot, had not the 
police protected and preserved him to stand a 
solemn trial. The sufferer was carried to his 
tent, while the people waited in terrible anxiety 
for the report of the medical officers. I will 
quote some particulars of this scene from a 
private letter from a lady who was present :— 

“ A kind of military cordon was established, 
the circle holding hands and preserving a space 
in the middle so that the air was free to the 
tent, while the head of the police walked round 
with a few impressive words : “The Prince’s life 
may depend on your quiet.” “ Let every man 
and woman be a special constable to-day.” And 
every man and woman seemed to feel that that 
life was dearer than their own. Such mourn- 
ful faces—such impressive silence—such tear- 
ful eyes—each mourned as if for‘a dear son or 
brother. If the Queen of England had been 
there, she could not have felt it much more, 
and she could not have acted more sensibly 
and more kindly than did that vast holiday 
crowd of citizens. Suddenly there was a move- 
ment hardly perceptible, a message from 
the Prince: “he was better, and wished the 
people to know it.” You could have felt, 
hardly seen, there was something of relief. 
There was another message that the royal 
sufferer would be removed. Then a solemn pro- 
cession moved towards the shore—his friends 
preceding, with funeral pace and downcast 
looks, the stretcher on which lay the pale 
and almost insensible form of the Prince, 
while not a sound was heard but the stifled 
sobs of women, ay, and of strong men. Could 
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this be the hero of so many bright hours, the | comparative convalescence. An address, un- 
almost worshipped Prince? Let us hope that | equalled in its length of signatures, is on its 
he will never forget the day; and I think all of | way to the Queen, and an expression of loyalty 
us felt that such an event—such a merciful | has been called forth by this event such as is 
deliverance—must be received both as a bless- | unknown before in history, while the assassin 
ing and a warning, and that God’s hand, though | lies beneath the waters in a nameless grave. 
always guiding us wnseen, was specially made | Out of the evil God has brought forth much 
bare to us on.that.solemn occasion. There was | good, and we scarcely think the Queen or her 
a general idea and a wish for prayer, but it | sailor son will regret the danger and suffering 
was thought better to avoid anything that|that are now passed, while thinking of the 


would excite. It was also curious to hear how 
much the people thought of the Queen. 
“What. will she say, the dear Queen—the 
poor Queen?” were words on many lips. All 
agree in the unselfish and courageous spirit 
of the Prince. I think the message to the 
people in his sufferings proved him to have 
inherited some of his noble father’s thought 
for others. I never saw a crowd before so 
influenced by one feeling. I believe in the 
truth of many who said they would have pre- 
ferred the bullet in themselves. You will see 
from the papers an account of the sympathy 
shown by all Australia; indeed, there is a fury 
of excitement which would lead, if he wished it, 
to putting him upon the throne of the Australias 
and making him absolute monarch of us all.” 
If the Prince in joy and health had been 
beloved, he was now adored, and it was with 
unbounded joy and relief that the Australians 
watched his return to health; and there was a 


reneral thanksgiving when the royal captain | 
5 t=] 


was once more able to go on board his ship in 


{enthusiastic love that has been evoked never 
| more to die. 

But amid the rejoicings at the Prince’s re- 
| covery, a sorrow yet remains in the heart of 
| the Australians. They can never forget that, 
|in spite of every effort of loyalty, a traitor 
| among them violated all the laws of hospitality. 
| And as they give back the son of their beloved 
Queen, with hearty thanks for the trust which 
led her to send him amongst them, to honour 
| their city with the presence of a royal prince, 
| they humbly hope that she will not, on account 
of this crime, think less of their loyalty, but 
will still believe in their deep affection for a 
| noble sovereign. 

In the far antipodes, where Englishmen are 
| separated from their native land, this last anni- 
| versary will be kept as the great anniversary 
by future generations in the southern land 
| where, according to the motto of the Sydney 
| University,— 

| “The star changes, but the heart is the same.” 
AUSTRALIE. 





THE BELL OF 


Hank to the midnight knell, 
How solemnly it falls ! 
I love that deep-toned bell 
From the dome of old St. Paul's. 


We used to learn how Time 
His daily course had run, 
By no cathedral chime, 
But by the evening gun. 


And afterwards we knew 
How later hours came round, 
When from the barracks blew 
The trumpet’s wailing sound. 


We loved to see the sun 

Tinge the bright waves with red, 
Just when the evening gun 

Came booming from Spithead ; 


OLD ST. PAUL'S. 


And jest and repartee 

| tang often through our hall, 
Till, pausing in our glee, 

We heard the trumpet’s call. 


Now lonely is our hearth, 
And some bright smiles are gone 
That once shone back our mirth, 
And time drags slowly on. 


The eye o’er lettered page 
Mechanically pores, 

While dreams the heart engage 
Of friends on distant shores. 








Sad memories of the past 

In these still hours are given, 
Till evening ends at last— 

St. Paul’s has struck eleyen! 
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STEPPING-STONES, 


“ T have made as much out of myself as could be 
made out of the stuff.” —LRichier. 


Every man has two men in him,—the inner 
man and the outer man; one pulling up, the 
other pulling down; so that there is a good 
part in us and a bad. 

With our face we must look up to God, for 
there is light divine in it. With our feet we 
must walk on earth, for there at present lies 





the mean; the mean man grasps his hand 
scoffingly, and they rail one upon the other. 
Is he not a fool who chooses a way which has 
an end like this? Is he not a fool who so 
misuses time and its duties, life and its joys, 
the world and its trials, in such manner that 
they are all made stepping-stones over the 
mortal stream to everlasting woe? Sucha 
man takes the flame of hell for a guide; a 
death’s head for signet ring; and forges, with 








our path. With our hands between the two, ‘evil deeds, a mighty chain of black and heavy 
we are to fight and toil in the battle and work | Jinks for his own binding in the days of tribu- 
of life. Nor are we to shrink from this ; for, | Jation. 
strange to say, our heart, the seat of love, is) Let the shadow of this dark image-cloud 
not placed in the head, as if heaven alone were | pass from your mind lest gloomy fears enter. 
to have it; not put in our feet, as if earth|Turn to pleasant things and more familiar, 
ought to wear it; but midway is it enthroned; | comfortable as the household hearth. 
as if, in the true and real man, the duties of | Walking rightly among men under the guid- 
this present life and hopes of a future life are | ance of the Holy Spirit is the way that will at 
to be beautifully harmonized by a holy, hearty last bring both body and soul to God. Well 
service for the good of men and glory of God. | to do our work, bravely to fight the battle of 
In bringing up ourselves to this place of life, strong in the strength which God gives, 
usefulness, our first effort must be to put away | will win for us the Master’s loving praise as 
evil, and to resolve that we will be men in|He bids us enter into his joy. He who so 
honesty and truth. It is not well even to/acts and walks, gives power to all that: he does, 
look on evil, because an image of it is thereby | and leaves footprints whithersoever he goes for 
formed in the mind, and casts a dreary shadow. | others to walk in; and those footprints shine 
If we do look at it, our look should be for| with light. It is not merely the actions of the 
warning: so will we now look. |great written in history, nor the fancies of 
Great bad men are nothing better than} genius that enlighten the world; even the 
felons and traitors, who ought to be hung’ small stars add to the brilliancy of day and 
upon the gallows of their evil deeds, on the | pleasantness of night, and when not seen they 
dark road to ruin, as a warning to trans-| shine; so the small actions of very little men 
gressors. There have always been mighty men, | do gleam as the dust of the sky, and help to 
rising above the heads of the mass, like child- | form that beautiful light of useful example 
ren of Anak, to do evil; but the great down- | which fills other men’s days with comfort. 
ward path has been paved with common men;| Great men, and those of genius, being lofty 
theirs are the bodies laid in rows over which | and bright, are seen from afar, and may be 
must pass the wicked on their way to death. | called finger-posts and lanterns in the high 
Wicked men wander among tombs. In all | road of life; but the beaten way has been 
their sin they tread on corrupt carcasses, all | | beaten, the plain wide path has been trodden 
amongst dead men’s bones; and at last cor-| down, made hard and smooth, by the constant 
ruption claims them, the worm feeds on them;| walk and unceasing tread of the ten thousand 
and there rises from the graye a lurid flame, times ten thousand meaner men, who here, 
of odour pestilential, blasting, withering all} there, everywhere have planted their feet, and 
around. I think of a wicked king, exiled by | left an impress, in passing on to another world. 
Death, looking back across the grave which | The record of their deeds is not found in his- 
separates him from life: he groans in agony! tory, but treasured in the memory of friends ; 
I think of a.rich man who, from his sumptuous | and their example is not seen by the great 
coffin, raises a death’s head, hideous to look on, | multitude, but a chosen few who went in and 
gnashes with his teeth, and cries, “ My riches 'out with the good and lowly man—like the 
are corrupted!” I think of a poor manj|apostles with our Lord. For this chosen few 


awaking, in pauper’s coffin, and thus bemoan-|there shines so cheery a light in every foot- 
ing:—‘“I might have been rich in body and | print, that ofttimes the desolate widow is com- 
soul: lo, I am poor forever!’’ The nobleman | \forted, the little heart of the tender orphan 
is surprised to find himself side by side with | | gladdened, and mind of mourning brother and 
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sorrowful gentle sister instructed. Thus the 
good man’s footprints form a path of light 
that leads to heaven; and as every good deed 
done by him was a stepping-stone onward and 
upward to himself, his whole life, through good 
example and force of precept, is made a step- 
ping-stone to others. By means of such 
stepping-stones we may all, God helping us, 
rise from the low to the high, from bad to 
good. I aim at laying some on which you may 
cross this world’s miry bog, or ascend, as by 
stairs, to the upper level of man’s highest life. 
I have graven on these stones— 

FIRMNESS, 

MANLINESS, 

WATCHFULNESS, 

GENTLENESS, 

GOODNESS. 

Firmygess—such as the sailor means when 
he sings about “ English hearts of oak ;’’—not 
hardness ; marble is hard; but that firmness 
which shows itself by continuance in good 
works, and unmovedness in adversity; the 
firmness growing out of a strong persuasion 
that— 

“ God has his plan 
For every man.” 


Tyrolese Proverb, 


Which plan every true man knows to be wise 
and good. I have read that Mr. Jonas Han- 
way, having escaped from the shore, where a 
plot had been laid to seize him and his property, 
found himself in sudden and great peril on 
the sea. It was the Caspian Sea, The winds 
blew, the waves rose, he seemed to be forsaken 
both of God and man. Shali he give up? 
Nay, let him struggle on! He did; he escaped; 
and took as his motto evermore—*“ Never 
despair.”’ 

Why should a man despair? “God who 
gives the wound sends the cure.” “Of the 
little birds in the air, the Lord himself takes 
care.’ What does it matter about making a 
poor figure at first? All the right-minded 
own that “itis more meritorious to be a virtuous, 
humble man than a lofty sinner.” Lord Eldon 
made a very poor start as a barrister in Lon- 
don, and thought of leaving the town for 
country life. ‘“ Business is very dull with poor 
Jack, very dull indeed,’ wrote his brother. 
At length he had an opportunity of showing 
his skill, and from thenceforth “his bread was 
buttered for life.’ He became Solicitor and 
Attorney-General, and at length gained the 
highest post in the land, being made Lord 
Chancellor of England. 

It is a saying, “Merit does much, but for- 
tune more.” With it should go another say- 


and sloth her adversary, never arrived at the at- 
tainment of a good wish.’ I would add, “ With- 
out the good disposition of firmness, even 
knowledge is of no value. Pray to God for his 
grace, endeavour not to err, have good inten- 
tions, and be firm in them, for God constantly 
favours a good intention. With the upright 
He will show Himself upright, but the unstable 
man shall never excel. 

At the same time remember, “ retreating is 
not running away, nor is staying wisdom, 
when the danger overbalances the hope; and 
it is the part of wise men to secure themselves 
to-day for to-morrow, and not to venture all 
upon one throw.” “ This advice,” says Sancho 
Panza, “fits thee well, as though it was run in 
a mould for thee.” Act upon it, and you will 
be able to turn the mulberry leaf into satin, 
and hope will light your fire every morning. 

‘¢* The night is mother to the day, 
The winter to the spring, 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall, 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Hath left his hope with all.” 
MANLINESS, our second stepping-stone, is 
firmness made graceful by the quickness and 
energy of life. It is the noble contrast of 
man’s power with woman’s delicacy. Not the 
reproduction of our youthful years, but glo- 
riously unlike the rashness, fickleness, and infir- 
mity of boyhood. Manliness more and 
better than pluck, having all the dash and 
greater continuance, with much self-reliance, 
united to no little trust in God. It is the best 
human form of every physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual power. A man having it says, “ What 
I cannot do now, I may be able to do in the 
future.” And though, like Disraeli, he may at 
first be laughed down, as one ridiculous, seek- 
ing the sublime, he will make good the resolve, 
“T sit down now, but the time will come when 
you shall hear me.”” Such a man, sowing the 
seed, can cheerfully wait for God’s blessing 
and the sunshine to ripen what he has sown. 
There is an artist in the shop of a baker. 
He has only one shilling,—a bright shilling,— 
his last shilling. He had kept it because of 
the brightness, but now the poor man must 
have bread; he throws down the shilling, and 
takes up a loaf. The baker snatches away the 
loaf, casts back the shilling, the bright one, kept 
so long,—it was bad! The faithless shilling 
had failed in the hour of need, and the 
hungry man must go away without bread. 
Shall he be faithless to himself? He goes to 
his lodgings, rammages up some stale old 
crusts, eats them, and sits down to paint a pic- 
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ing, “ Diligence is the mother of good fortune, 




















































| action gives life to the thought. 
| plete; the character is ‘thorough. 


| As for those who slur along the pavement with 
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ture. This was manliness. Upheld by courage 
and energy, guided by skill and cheered by 
hope, he finished the picture, exhibited it; in 
a few days Martin the painter was famous. 

This was doing as Richter said, “ making as 
much as you can out of your stuff.’ He is not 
the best man whose towering height makes 
other men look small, nor he whose fine array 
and jaunty air, whose scented whiskers and 
handkerchief perfumed remind you of a monkey 
dressed and the barber’s shop. True manli- 
ness groups around itself all noble energies, 
gives quickness and power to all within its 
influence. It is not formed by study only, but 
more by action; it is not perfected in reading, 
but by working. Work embodies the reading, 
There is no 
halfness in manliness; it makes a man com- 
There is 
less of it among the bashful than the modest. 


a vacant eye and slouching gait; who rudely 
push you from the path, and soil your coat in 
so doing; whose speech is blasphemous, man- 
ners brutal, and every motion ugly; they are 
not men, but beasts. Colonel Hutchinson was 
the man I should like, were he not a little too 
stiff. “He was loved with such a fear and 
reverence as restrained all rude familiarity and 
insolent presumptions in those that were under 
him, and he was feared with so much love that 
all delighted to do his pleasure.” 

WATCHFULNESS, the name on our third step- 
ping-stone, is the gentlemanly word for being 
“wide awake.” Its power is that which not 
only sees everything, but sees how to use it. 
Watchfulness sees good fortune coming, and 
before she knocks, makes haste to let her in. 
Watchfulness always has an eye on the pro- 
verb,— 


“ He that will not when he may, 
When he would he shall have nay.” 
Spanish Proverb. 


In looking back I see a little boy driving an 
ass laden with milk cans to Sheffield. One 
might think, “This little fellow can do nothing.” 
He had watchfulness, patience, industry, 
energy, and achieved greatness. That little 
boy was Chantry, one of our greatest sculp- 
tors ! we are proud of him. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds said, “Those who are 
resolved to excel must go to their work, willing 
or unwilling, morning, noon, and night; they 
will find it no play, but very hard labour.” 
This is quite true, but the difficulty sometimes 
is to see where our work lies. West, when 
only seven years old, struck with the beauty 
of his sister’s sleeping infant, ran for some 
paper, and forthwith drew a portrait in ink, 


red and black, that at once marked his path 
for life. It is seldom that a child can thus 
strike so bright a spark as to kindle the blaze 
of future prosperity. Angelo may have spoken 
the truth when he said, “There is nothing 
which the imagination conceives that may not 
be embodied in marble, if the hand be made 
vigorously to obey the mind.” But here lies 
the difficulty—which is the thought to be em- 
bodied? What is the thing so good that “by 
all means,” we say, “let us do it”? 


“O thou sculptor, painter, poet, 
Lay this lesson to thy heart; 
From the block that lieth nearest, 
Shape from that thy work of art.” 
Longfellow. 


Another answer comes in Proverbs, “ The fool 
goeth in darkness, but the wise man’s eyes are 
in his head.” The watchful man rarely stum- 
bles. Misfortune lives not near to him, but 
next door to stupidity. A watchful man sees 
everything useful, and turns it to account, 
whereas “the sleepy man goes through the 
forest and sees no trees.” Watchfulness 
makes a marvellous difference in the powers 
of men, and often turns the most trifling things 
to use. Shakspere was eminently a watchful 
man; he saw everything. It is not known 
certainly what he was in early life, but he 
speaks of sea life so well that some think he 
was a sailor; of horses in such manner that 
he has been taken for a dealer in them; and in 
theology he was a theologian; an actor we 
know that he was,—he played many parts; 
and from all the eventful scenes of his life 
gathered stores of knowledge and a multitude of 
living facts. A close student, hard worker, and 
watchful man like Shakspere will turn to use 
every stick and pebble of knowledge till he is 
built up in information. He will gather the 
stray leaves of fact scattered on the highways 
of art and science, arrange them with judg- 
ment, bind them with memory, and so make 
them his own by reflection, that every shelf, 
and nook, and corner of his mind shall be 
filled with the useful and true. He may not 
be able by the sight of a floating weed to quell 
a mutinous crew, and lead them to discover a 
continent, as did Columbus, but he shall win 
himself a name, honour God, and do good to 
men. 


more nor less, is our fourth stepping-stone. 
By gentleman I mean, not the high-born, but 
the man well conducted. Such a man was 
making a board for the magistrates’ bench, and 
one said to him, “Why do you make it so 
smooth?” “ Because,” he replied, “I mean 
He had the spirit of a 


to sit on it myself.” 





GENTLENESS, or the being a gentleman,neither | 
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gentleman. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, while| same time that through failure in hunting he 
travelling in Canada with Indians, saw a chief’s| had nothing wherewith to pay. The hostess 
wife trudging along under a burden, while her| drove him scornfully away. The Indian was 
husband stalked on unencumbered. Lord! retiring sorrowfully, there being no other inn 
Edward took the load from her back, and laid| for many a weary mile, when a man sitting 
it on his own shoulders.. This was kindness|by bade the woman supply what was wanted, 
and gentleness of heart. and he would pay. The Indian ate his supper, 

The commonest work gets a fine appearance | thanked his benefactor, and said that some 
and an extra finish when done gentlemanly.|time he would repay him. Several years 
Some things I know must be rough hewn, but | afterwards the settler was taken prisoner by : 
there is no occasion, after the manner of some, | hostile tribe, and carried off to Canada. His 
to rough hew all our daily life. Our work, our | life was spared, but he was kept in slayery. 
pleasure, our everything should be a quarry|One day an Indian came to him, gave him a 
from whence we dig excellent material, which | musket, and said, “ Follow me.” Not knowing 
we show, forth, with the grace and polish of| whither he went, nor for what object, the cap- 
finished sculpture, in the daily honourable and | tive followed, day after day, his mysterious 
handsome acts, small and great, of private,| guide. .One afternoon they came suddenly on 
social, and public life. I have seen a little|a beautiful expanse of cultivated fields, with 
fragile flower thrust itself through the rough, | many houses rising among them. 
hard soil, and lift aloft its fragrant head; thus} “Do you know that place?” asked the 
shall gentleness and grace silence rude loud- | Indian. 
ness, thrust aside and rise above the brutality “Ah, yes; it is Lichfield!” And before 
of mere force, and stand complete in that best | the astonished exile had recovered from his 
and highest style of the human race—a| surprise, the Indian exclaimed,— 
Christian, agentleman. Like the light, gentle-| “And I am the starving man on whom, at 
ness gives a beautiful colour; like sweet odour, | this very place, you took pity; and now that I 
it gives fragrance, so that the whole conduct, have paid for my supper I pray you go home.” 
is made beautifully good. Be gentle. | O man, whosoever thou art,— 

Goopnzss, the last and best, | 











“ Thy God thus speaketh within thee :— 
“ Like to some odorous spices, | Talk not of wasted goodness; goodness never was 
Suffereth no waste nor loss, though filling the air with} wasted, 
aroma.” If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters return 
|'To their springs, and, like the rain, fills them with 
refreshment. 
| That which the fountain sends forth returns to the 


fountain.” 


You may work hard, yet you cannot be happy | 
without goodness. It gives to the soul | 
spring’s brightness, fills the house with sum- 
mer’s pleasures, spreads the table with au- 
tumnal plenty, and makes the future to be as| Now I have done. Some men get on by 


a vase of beautiful flowers, the sweet scent of| genius, some by wealthy and powerful friends ; 


5 
which we relish even before they are seen. ‘but even if you have to begin life in your 
The good man possesses more of the world | shirt-sleeves, you will be able by means of these 
than do others, and strikes with so much| my stepping-stones to stand up to the duties 
energy on the anvil of life, that he produces | of business, stand under every trial, and with- 
works of everlasting reputation. Others may | stand alltemptations. Without these stepping- 
plead for pensions, but he, like Lord Colling-| stones you can make little or no way; with 
wood, can be rich without money, by being! them you will attain to the firm land of good 
superior to everything poor. And “I main-| character and honest independence. You can 


tain that a man must be much indebted to never be buried in difficulties. Truth, like an ‘|| 
God’s grace who can be contented in poverty.” | angel, will roll away the great stone from the | 


Dr. Dwight, of America, relates that when the | ‘door of your sepulchre. You cannot sink in 
country near Albany was newly settled, an! any troublous, stormy sea; a word like that | 
Indian came to the inn at Lichfield and asked| of Jesus will still the tempest. 

for food and a night’s shelter, confessing at the J. W. REYNOLDS. 
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PROS. AND CONS. OF TOWN AND COUNTRY CURES. 


A CLERICAL SOLILOQUY. 


By the Author of ‘*The 


I catL this paper a clerical soliloquy for a 
tolerably obvious reason; I have all the talk 
to myself. I-wish on many accounts that it 
were not so. I should like much to hear what 
you, my reader, have to say in dispute, in 
further illustration, interrogation, information, 
upon the every-day matters which I bring for- 
ward. I should like, when I have read my 
paper, to hear and to join in the conversation 
which may follow, and to turn my clerical 
soliloquies into a clerical meeting, not without 
a useful leayen of the lay element. Thus 
might the capital idea of the “friend in 
council” be carried into real life. The scale, 
methinks, would be rather over-large, however ; 
and, moreover, the wish cannot be realized. 
Soliloquies, therefore, this and any similar 
paper must be; fugitive and random notes 
on divers subjects,—clerical, but of interest 
to lay readers. 

For, say what men will, in this free-spoken 
day of cavil or of depreciation concerning 
the clergy, the life of the parish priest, es- 
pecially of the earnest parish priest, becomes 
interwoven with that of the lay folk; becomes, 
indeed, a part of it. And so clerical matters 
cannot ever be solely of clerical interest. If 
this wanted proving, I would give the example 
of the anxiety and suspense felt always in a 
parish upon the departure of the old and 
during the interregnum which precedes the 
appointment of the new pastor. Old and 
young, rich and poor, men of society merely, 
and men of religious life,—their reasons may 
be diverse, their interest is one. Therefore 
(to curtail the porch of my building) I hope 
that my clerical soliloquy will be not unwill- 
ingly overheard by readers of all classes. 

Pros and Cons. My soliloquies will per- 
haps cast themselves much into parallel 
columns under these heads. In Bacon’s 
Essays we have very clearly set before us this 
truth, that there are two ways of looking at 
most things, two aspects in which they may 
be presented to others; that there is much to 
be said on both sides of a question, a for and 
against to most things under the sun. Lord 
Bacon’s Essays are already essence ; like Liebig, | 
he could compress half a bullock into a small} 
pot. But (in Whately’s edition) we have 
appended to the Essays the essence of the! 
essence; the bullock in the cell of a honey- 
comb. They are called “ Antitheta” by him, 





Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 


and are gathered from his “ Rhetoric.” They 
set forth in apparently contradictory proverbs 
what are often but two aspects of the same 
truth. With them, however, we have not 
much to do; only the plan of them would be 
not unuseful for our adoption in whatever 
i state of life it has pleased God to call us to. 
Some people set down only the column of 
| contras,—* all these things are against me;” 
and quite neglect to match them with the 
answering column of pros, which would pro- 
bably balance, perhaps outweigh them. On 
the other hand, in regarding the condition of 
others, they are apt to set down the pro and 
ineglect the contra column. Addison, in the 
Spectator, has, I remember, a quaint conceit 
of a universal permission given to mankind, 
each to exchange his own trouble or infirmity 
for that of some other. The offer was at first 
received with joy, but each having at last a 
personal interest in impartially examining into 
the pros and cons. of his neighbour’s condition, 
found mostly that the mantle which had been 
outwardly of rose-coloured velvet, had com- 
monly its lining of dark sackcloth, or vice 
versa. ‘The poor man found his frugal living 
and robust health ill bartered for the rich 
man’s wealth and his gout; the rich man 
would rather be back, gout and all, in his cosy 
study, than be never so well in a draughty hovel 
with earthen floor. And so each at last was 
fain and willing to accept his own condition, 
which, when he came to look for them, had 
pros as important and as many as that of his 
neighbour. 

In truth, our cross, if it be the cross which 
God has laid upon us, is that which is suited 
to our strength: that of our fellow, which 
seems to us lighter, would really be heavier 
to us. And the joys with which God edges 
our path of life are those which are specially 
fitted for our enjoyment; we have twice the 
relish for our own peculiar pleasures that any 
other could have. “The heart knoweth his 
own bitterness; and a stranger doth not inter- 
meddle with his joy.” 

But I find that I have passed from my 
porch into an entrance-hall. Let me no longer 
detain the reader outside the rooms wherein 
my subject is at home. 

I am to note the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of a town and of a country cure. 
And who of my brethren but has felt that, 
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be his position wheresoever it may, there are 


many considerations for and against its desir- 


ability ? Settled down in any place, especially 


if this seem at an early age to be for life, how, 
after the first onset of work, the disadvan- 


tages of the position, the discouragements of 


the special field of work, throng thick and 
importunate upon the mind! “Ah!” thinks 
the weary parson, half baked in the London 
streets, vainly creeping close to the thin edge 
of shadow upon the glaring pavement, seeing 
nothing but long lines of low formal houses, 
or of wearisome and endless shops,—‘ ah,” 
thinks the tired town parson, “had I but a 
smooth green field to walk through, with new- 
born lambs lying about it in clusters, and 
white crimson-tipped daisies looking up, cool 
and clean at my feet! Had I but a sweet, ivy- 
mantled, grey church, and a quiet, unsophis- 
ticated congregation!” And 
quenched eyes and sinking heart at the hy- 
brid Gothic tower, which stares, unhushed by 
even the growth of a lichen, in the dry yellow 
light; and he quite apprehends the facing 
the fashionable, world-seasoned flutter of silks 


Se 
c 


he looks with | 


orchis from the copse; sweet interruptions to 
the reading aloud of some poem or grace- 
ful volume, while the wife pauses dreamily at 
times in her talking or knitting, not so much 
listening to the reading, not so much even 
heeding the symphony of swaying boughs, and 
moving light and shade, and soft airs stirring 
the leaves with tranquil whispers, and glanc- 
ing birds, and gleaming beetles, and rustling 
shrew-mouse,—not so much, I say, consciously 
as unconsciously taking these in ; not so much 
actively as passively enjoying. This for the 
idle afternoon; and how shall the town parson 
at all thus seek recreation ? 

And then the work. Instead of those back 
slums or those formal streets, to go from 
hamlet to hamlet up to the waist in bean- 
flower or wheat with measured swing; or 
across the bruised meadow path, overhung 
with bobbing flowers and sweet deep grass! 
| Again, instead of a night walk under and 
|from and towards endless lines of glaring 
gas lamps, to pass near the sleeping river, and 
watch the broken moonlight upon it, and the 
stars peering over the hushed grove; and to 








ra 





and satins on the Sunday morning, and the| hear in the strange silence the owl’s hoot or 


empty pews and thin scattering of poor in 
those dull benches in the aisles. 
sighs, “ for the clean white gabardines and the 
scarlet cloaks!” 


“Ah!” helu 


the fern owl’s whirring undertone; to come 
pon a deep grassy bank alight with glow- 
|worms! Then the child baptized, or the sick 


The inner poetry of his| person visited, the quiet wending home, and the 


heart is choked with dust, stifled with want of| warm welcome of the little lamplit window, 


air and room to grow; all seems hard, 
hot, and low, and selfish, and the rattle 
the roar, and the pushing and the 
the full streets, and the dulness, and dead 
blank look, and cheerless silence of the empty 
ones, alike weigh down the heart and oppress 
the spirits. Those grimy sparrows in the 
dust, those plane trees whose sickly leaves are 
beginning to steal down, while in the somntry|| 
there are yet months of reposeful and full- | 





bosomed foliage,—those dirty sheep, or that/ of a single leaf-shadow. 





| 
| 
| 


and| wide open for the warmth, and wife-senti- 
and|nelled; and the pleasantly tired drag up the 
jostling of| fern-covered slope, and along the smooth gra- 


velled path between the mown sward studded 
with beds of flowers asleep! 

Thus the poor town parson muses, and by 
this time he is ascending the five baking steps 
which lead up to his door, one in a long row 
of fac-similes, upon which the unalleviated 
sun-glare is fervently abiding, with no quiver 
You see that to his 


drove of tired bullocks hustled hither and| mind, depressed, and worn, and grown mor- 
thither, and toiling on with panting sides and_| bidly poetical, the town life seems all “ cons.’ 


protruding tongue ! 
their sweet gloom of shade and carpet of blos- 
som, with just the summer stanza (not now, | 
in the still heat, a full poem) of the thrush, | 
the blackbird, the nightingale, or the broken 
call of the cuckoo! Ah! to sit on a log just 
within the screen of the leafage, butterflies of 
sunlight wandering about the shaded herbage, 
wife beside, or sitting lower to lean against 
the log; children exploring the grave and fas- 


> 


cinating mysteries of the wood, and every now 
and then threading their way back, big with 
the sight of some blind-worms, some hedge- 
hog, or important with the acquisition of some 
new flower, some rare fern; buck-bean, or Bo- 
trychium lunaria, in the swamp, a precious 


Ah! for the copses with | the country life all “ pros.” 


Have I not myself experienced this feeling, 
in those old days when, not as a clergyman, 


| but as an artist, I have for months and years 


paced the same dull streets, turned the same 
monotonous corners, seen the same street- 
sweepers every day in just the same places, 
and at last have got to hate the sight of the 
streets and the houses, and to pine with a 
weary, fevered pining for the tossing arms of 
free country trees, and for the cool grass under 
my feet. Oh to have cast myself down ina 
bush-green recess, under the blue scattered sy- 
camore boughs, with some favourite book, more 
to hold than to read! Or, at least, to have 
gone to my work sometimes through a blue- 
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bell copse or across a meadow! “The har- 
vest of a quiet eye.” I first met with this 
line at this time (in the Quarterly, in a reading- 
room in Leicester Square) when I was sicken- 
ing for the country, and I shall not easily for- 
get the effect it had on me—the passion of 
longing that it awoke. What lanes! what hill 
walks ! what river-side wanderings ! with what 
bits and details of loveliness in the walks, it 
opened before me! And how I turned at last 
with almost loathing to the walks which bore 
no such harvest !—to the paint and the white 
plaster gods and heroes in the Royal Aca- 
demy—Silenus and the infant Bacchus ; Jason 
tying his shoe; WNiobe’s still, fixed horror; 
Apollo’s cruel, haughty beauty; the writh- 
ings of Laocoon and his sons. I fear I got 
quite to hate them then. 

Ah, days far behind in life! How changed 
the scenes! how changed the occupation ! how 
changed the companions! And I go to the 
R.A. exhibition (no longer privileged to enter 
unmulcted of my shilling), and with pleasure 
I contemplate (though no more my own works, 
yet) the conceptions of heads and the perform- 
ance of hands once working alongside of me. 
I exult in their successes; my life seems still 
a part of theirs. And here I cannot refrain 
from being, in one case, personal. Little, 
perchance, rememberest thou me now, E. D. 
Lesuz, A.! Yet I linger long by thy can- 
vases, rejoicing in the grace, the loveliness 
of those sweet girl-faces; a part proprietor 
or fellow-worker, since did we not for weeks 
sit side by side with board, and chalks, and 
leather ? And perchance thou hast read some 
of my musings here or elsewhere, and hast 
little known them to be those of thine ancient 
fellow-student. Oh for a sketch of thine !— 
some spiritual maiden face, to watch me and 
assist me from my study walls ! 

Fie, my pen !—or rather, my erratic mind! 
—whither hast thou led me, leaving that long 
list of town cons. and country pros unbalanced ? 
This much I have done, however,—proved 
myself a fair judge (though never perma- 
nently a town parson) of the cons. and draw- 
backs of the town. 

Well, my ministerial work has mostly lain 
in the country; and I am certain that each life 
has its for and against. Probably the town- 
seasoned man would, after a year or so of 
country life, pine and sigh for his smooth pave- 
ment, easy distances, abundant society again. 
How about that copse when the bluebells are 
long agodead and buried, and the foxgloves have 
followed them to their graves, and the long days 
of dull sobbing rain have succeeded? and how 
about those meadows, clay-land and undrained ? 
and how about the lovely mile walk up the hill 


home when you have to go—with five pounds 
of boots on, and five pounds of mud sticking 
to that—some five miles to see a sick parish- 
ioner every day, and five miles back? Then 
the sweet little ivy-mantled, lichen-softened 
church just a mile and a half away—such a 
charming distance for a walk; possibly you had 
not (in the poetic vein) calculated on the furious 
sleet-armed north-easter against which you 
hardly struggle in this February morning, nox 
on that four-foot snow-drift through which you 
plod on, wet and frozen-footed, for three and a 
half miles to the school-chapel on a January Sun- 
day. We country clergy are accustomed to 
these little matters, and to us they are not such 
terrible cons. as they would be to the city man. 

Still, on the other hand, we are of necessity 
apt to lose sight of the pros in a great degree. 
That fever of love and longing which came 
over the smoke-dried heart that was yet full of 








poetic sap, in those depressing summer town- 





ploddings, does not, cannot remain the normal 
state of the man who sees these ideal scenes of 
his every day. Really to appreciate the country 
it is necessary to live inthe town: to nurse the 
ideal, and then to be precluded from enjoying 
the reality to the point of satiety or disillusion 
—to get a sharp, a craving appetite, and then 
to have to rise from table with the edge of 


day on the fare that is his town brother’s rare 
treat; he perhaps most enjoys it in the enjoy- 
ment of the other; all his pride in his favourite 
views and bits, all his somewhat sated and Iulled 
appreciation of them is rekindled, awakened 
into life by the zest and excitement of the man 
to whom all is new; or better old, but unvisited 
for some months or years. Then, besides use 
and familiarity—which dulls appreciation if it 
does not breed contempt,—besides these con- 
spirators to rob the country parson’s scenery of 
its fresh charm (to the fresh eye), there is the 
force of association, the power of often depress- 
ing and anxious work, of work either in itself 
wearying from some cause of many, or weary- 
ing because of the state of health of the worker. 
He has walked this way (that his friend so 
envies him) often on a painful errand, or hipped 
and “with all the wheels of being slow,” and 
he has got—not to hate the walk, no; and he 
still mechanically pauses at the best point for 
the view,—but to feel a lowness, a depression 
associated with’ it; an unwillingness, at last, 
to take it; a preference for another path. Often 
he cannot give a reason for the feeling, thus 
plainly proving the cause to have been physical, 
or metaphysical. 

And so, in short, that step which flags in the 
hot London streets might have also flagged 
amid the Lake scenery or along the wooded 








it still on. But the country parson dines every || 
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Severn. There is something within us here 
which cannot sit down satisfied anywhere; con- 
tent,—that we may be and ought to be; but no, 
not satisfied. There shall ever be in the heart 
a looking on to something beyond, something 
that is not yet. A feeling that tells us, apart from 
the word of God, that this is not our home; 
that here we have no abiding city; that here 
we are strangers and pilgrims in the wilder- 
ness; that not on this side death’s Jordan lies 
the dream-country, the Promised Land :— 
“Twas Marah yesterday, all rock and sand, 
Unshaded solitude and bitterness.’’ 


Well, then, it was not likely that we could 
wish to pitch there a perpetual camp. But— 
“To-day ’tis Elim, with its palms and wells, 
And happy shade for desert weariness.” 
And yet, behold, our first glow of joy hushes 
into—what shall we call it P—an unspoken, un- 
born disappointment. There is much left to 
desire; at least, it is not all as we fondly hoped 
and imagined. We are vexed, vexed with our- 
selves, that it should be so: but it must of 
necessity be so; the tents must be struck ; the 
mansions must be reached before every asking 
shall find its answer, every craving be matched 
with full satisfaction; every vague, empty ten- 
dril clasp its support. 


“ Far out of sight, while yet the flesh enfolds us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide ; 
And of its bliss is nought more wondrous told us 
Than these few words,—‘ I shall be satisfied.’ ” 


There will in every state, in every place in 
this life, be pros and cons., advantages and draw- 
backs. According to the disposition, according 
to the training, some will look more for and at 
the one, some seek more and regard more the 
other. But there they will both be; nothing 
is perfect here; and we are enough like God to 
be unable to acquiesce in less than perfection. 
We cannot rest with that deep Sabbath rest 


ease, for sensual or intellectually sensual en- 
joyment. His part is not to sit under a shading 
gourd and watch the ravages and the doom of 
sin; he must forth from his retreat, the herald 
of the Most High, and deliver his message 
until streets and inner chambers ring with its 
sharp, vehement tones; he must be instant 
in season, out of season, reprove, rebuke, ex- 
hort, until from the greatest even to the least 
men are smitten with sudden fear and con- 
viction, and rise, with trembling hands and 
knees which smite together, from their idle- 
ness or from their business, crying, “ Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?” 

This is our work, whether amid the long rows 
of London houses or in the crowded seaport 
lanes, or amid the scant and scattered hamlets 
and single cottages of the country. And what 
real matter where it be done, so it be done well, 
earnestly, with the might ?—in his spirit who 
writes,— 

“T speak as one who ne’er may speak again, 
And as a dying man to dying men.” 


There will be encouragements and there will be 
disheartenings ; but the more we look beyond 
self and the sphere of self, to Him under whose 
eye and in whose sight we are working, and to 
that abode whither our Saviour Christ is gone 
before, the more we then labour, the less favour- 
able circumstances or events will unduly raise, 
unfavourable circumstances or events unduly 
depress us. It is an unhealthy sign if men 
cannot work without seeing results; if but the 
work be thorough, the effect of it is God’s con- 
cern, not ours—not that we are to be indiffer- 





|ent to its effect; that would argue a cold and 
| undivine heart. But that we are to school our- 
| selves to trust this implicitly to God, each look- 
| ing patiently on in his appointed sphere at his 
appointed department; each, as it were, con- 
tinually bringing his finished pieces to the great 
Architect, not seeing yet how they fit into the 


which is God’s rest until, like Him, looking | sublime building which He is rearing; uncon- 
upon creation as a whole regenerate and re- scious indeed of the whole plan, and therefore 
stored, we can pronounce that all is again “very | ill-fitted to judge of the share our work may 
good.” | have in its erection or adornment. If outward 

And that will not be here, where a blight | circumstances too much affect us, then doubt- 
has overcast all, and every rose of delight is | less we have not learned perfectly to lose our- 
marred by a maggot, which indeed was in the | selves that we may find Christ—to merge, as 
unopened bud. Not here; nor now} no, but| it were, our existence, our wishes, our plans, 
somewhere and somewhen. | our work in his, in Him. “Here am I; send 

Meanwhile, we are not to be seekers of me,”—this is the answer which the heart of 
pleasure, of satisfaction, but possessors of con-| his messengers should keep ready for his any 
tent, of gratitude; and earnest students for| requirement. Then the surroundings of the 
heaven, and patientand glad(even when sorrow- | work will not so much absorb our attention as 
ful) workers for our dear Lord. the work itself. Sierra Leone, Nova Zembla, 

Especially will this apply to the clergyman, | the woods of Devon, the back streets of Man- 
to Christ’s ambassador in a world lying under | chester, the work is the great thing in each, in 
the wicked one. He is not here to seek for | every place; and if here weariness will and 
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must clog the wheels of being at times, why, } ~ I-have-let my pen wander on a little discur- 
then— sively, and this the more, because I soon found 


“There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of that the first general pro and con, of town and 
God; ” country cures had, like a big cuckoo nestling, 


; “ occupied all the room, and so narrowed the 
= apa hewias “4 pebheken rw is fee pita space that I could hardly have squeezed in more 
“ion elvays paninin qmncinas unfille bafta per than one of the smaller details, so I found that 


: : ; these must have a nest built for themselves. 
satisfied desires, and unanswered askings, why, I will onl , sin A Alera ahd 
nevertheless be of good heart, and work in the : Bagge ithe: Mary y 


glare while you long for the shade; the heart’s yaw alk aptirvek ght gente weg saapicon 
yearnings alter a beauty—a serenity denied. to evidence, that, upon the whole, with regard to 


it here, shall one long day flow into a shoreless the inanimate surroundings, the scenery of the 
: ‘Ye ded clergyman’s work, there are, for the country, 
ocean of satisfaction ;— 


more pros and fewer cons. than for the town. 
“T shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy like-| And I will then proceed to somewhat invalidate 

ness.” | the authority of this decision by adding that, 
There will be perfect beauty without and/ after all, it is greatly a matter of opinion, of 
within. | disposition, of habit, and of education. 








HOUSEKEEPING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
Tue following account of how the Earl of; - “At the second table in the hall (served 
Warwick lived at Ragland Castle, before the|from my Lord’s ‘table, and with other hot 
civil wars of King Charles I., is taken from) meat) sat the sewer, with the gentlemen 
the notes to the Northumberland household! waiters and pages, to the number of twenty- 
book :— | four. ' 
“ At eleven o'clock the castle gates were! ‘ At the third table in the hall sat the clerk 
shut, and the tables laid, two in the .dining-/of the kitchen, with the yeomen, officers of the 
room, three in the hall, one in Mrs. Watson’s | house, two grooms of the chambers, &c. 
apartment, where the chaplains ate, Sir Toby| “ Y° other officers of the household were the 
Matthews being the first; and two in the | chief auditor, Mr. Smith; clerk of the accounts, 
housekeeper’s room for the ladies’ women. |George Wharton; purveyor of the castle, Mr. 
“The Earl came into the dining-room, at- | Salisbury; ushers of the hall, Mr. Moyle and 
tended by his gentlemen. As soon as he was! Mr. Cooke; closet keeper; gentleman of the 
seated, Sir Ralph Blackstone, steward of the chapel, Mr. Davies; keeper of the records, 
house, retired. The comptroller, Mr. Holland, | master of the wardrobe, master of the armory, 
attended with his staff; as did the sewer, Mr. | master groom of the stable for the twelve war- 
Blackburn; the daily waiters, Mr. Clough, Mr. | horses, master of the hounds, master falconer, 





Selby, and Mr. Scudamore, with many gentle- | 


men’s sons, from two to seven hundred pounds 
a year, bred up in the castle ; my Lady’s gentle- 
man usher, Mr. Harcourt; my Lord’s gentle- 
men of the chamber, Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Fox. 

“ At the first table sat the noble family, and 
such of the nobility as came there. | 

“At the second table in the dining-room | 
sat knights and noble gentlemen, attended by | 
footmen. 

“In the hall at the first table sat Sir Ralph 
Blackstone, steward; the comptroller, Mr. 


Holland; the secretary, the master of the 
horse, Mr. Delawar; the master of the fish- 
ponds, Mr. Andrews ; my Lord Herbert's pre- 
ceptor, Mr. Adams, with such gentlemen as 
came there under the degree of a knight, at- 
tended by footmen, and plentifully served with 
wine. 








porter and his man. (The places at table of 
these not specified.) Two butchers, two 
keepers of the home park, two keepers of the 
red deer park, footmen, grooms, and other 
menial servants, one hundred and fifty.” 

Next follow Lord Fairfax’s orders for the 
servants of his household after the civil wars. 

“Order for the house, remembrance for 
servants. 

“That all the servants be ready upon the 
terrace at such times as strangers do come, to 
attend their alighting. 

“That one of the chapel bells be rung before 


| prayers one quarter of an hour, at which sum- 


mons the butler must prepare for covering, but 
not cover. 

“When prayers shall begin, or a very little 
before, the gates on all sides must be shut and 
locked, and the porter must come in to prayers 
with all the keys; and after service is done, 
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the gate must be opened till the usher warn to 
the dresser. 


“The butler, with the yeomen of the cham- | 


ber, must go to cover. Prayers done, the 
forms and cushions where the ladies and others 
did sit must be removed. 

“ After the servants’ supper, they must 
presently repair to the dining-chamber, and 
there remove stools, see what other things are 
necessary, and attend (await) further directions, 
until liveryes (deliveries) be served, which they 
must be ready for at the warning; and in the 
meantime let the butler, with one to help him, 
make: them ready. And let not these servants 
depart till the best sort of strangers have 
taken their lodgings (gone to bed). 
porter must lock the doors and keep the keys. 

“ MorRNING. 

“Let the servants attend by seven of the 
clock in the hall. 

“The clerk of the kitchen must appoint the 
cooks what must be for breakfast for the ladies 
in their chambers, and for the gentlemen in 
the hall or parlour, which must be served by 
eight of the clock, and not later. 

“Dinner must be ready by eleven of the 
clock, prayers after ten, and the orders ob- 
served as is aforesaid. 

“The great chamber being served, the 
steward and chaplain must sit down in the 
hall, and call unto them the gentlemen if any 
be unplaced above, and then the servants of 
the strangers, as their masters be in degree. 

“The usher’s words of direction :— 

“First, when they go to cover, he must go 
before them through the hall, crying, ‘ By your 
leayes, gentlemen, stand by.’ 

“The covering done, he must say, ‘ Gentle- 
men and yeomen for plate!’ 

“Then he must warn to the dresser, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen and yeomen to dresser !’ 

“And he must attend the meat 
through the hall, crying, ‘ By your leaves, my 
masters!’ Likewise he must warn for the 
second course, and attend it as aforesaid. 

“Tf bread or beer be wanting on the hall 
table, he must call aloud at the bar, ‘ Bread or 
beer for the hall.’ 


“Tf any unmannerly fellow do sit himself! 


down before his betters, he must take him up 
and set him lower. 
“For THE CHAMBER. 

“ Let the best fashioned and apparelled ser- 
vants attend above the salt, the rest below. 

“Tf one servant have occasion to speak to 
another about service at the table, let him 
whisper, for noise is uncivil. 

“Tf any servant have occasion to go forth 
of the chamber for anything, let him make 
haste, and see that no more than two be 


And the | 


goimg | 


|absent. And for prevention of errands, let all 
| sauces be ready at the door; for even one mess 
of mustard will take a man’s attendance from 
the table. But lest anything happen unex- 
pected, let he boy stand within the chamber 
| door for errands, and see. . Have a 
' good eye to the board for empty dishes and 
placing of others, and let not the board be 
unfurnished. 

| “Let no man fill beer or wine but the cup- 
board keeper, who must make choice of his 
glasses or cups for the company, and not serve 
them hand over head. He must also know 
which be for beer and which for wine, which 
it were a foul thing to mix together. 

“ Once again, let me admonish silence, for it 
is the greatest part of civility. 

“ Let him which doth order the table be the 
last man in the room, to see that nothing be 
left behind which should be taken away. 

“Many things I cannot remember which I 
refer to your good care; otherwise I should 
seem to write a book hereof.” 

The Northumberland household book enu- 
merates the six gentlemen ushers, gentlemen 
of the household, yeomen ushers, and marshals 
of the hall, “that shall wait in the great cham- 
ber daily, from seven of the clock in the morn- 

ing to ten of the clock, when my Lord goes to 
dinner; which persons, for their waiting before 
noon, have licence at afternoon to go about 
their own business till three of the clock, that 
evensong doth begin.” 
| Ten o’clock continued to be the dinner-hour 
in the reign of Edward VI. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign dinner was served among the 
nobility an hour later; but eleven continued 
the dinner-hour for another century, supper at 
five or six. 

Compline was the last act of worship at night. 
| “Clypping of knotts.” The gardens of our 
old nobility had flower-beds laid out in whim- 
sical forms, with clipped borders, called knots. 

Henry Algernon Percy, fifth Earl of Northum- 
berland, was born in 1477, and died in 1527. 
He was a nobleman of great magnificence and 
taste, as may be inferred from the records of 
his household, and the noble monuments he 
erected in Beverley Minster, in honour of his 
|parents. He escorted Princess Margaret to 
{James IV. He had a great partiality for 
| literature, at a time when most noblemen were 
| quite illiterate. He encouraged Skelton, the 
|only noted poet of the day. A specimen of 
| his literary turn may be seen in a curious and 
| splendid manuscript volume belonging to him, 
{now in the British Museum. It contains a 
| large collection of poems finely engrossed upon 
vellum, and richly illuminated, which were 
transcribed for his use. The poems are chiefly 
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those of Lydgate, after which follow Skelton’s My Lady’s chamberer, chambermaid. 

elegy on the death of the Earl's father, The ewery, where the ewers were kept for 
and some smaller poems. Among these, a | washing before and after meals. 

history. in verse of the Percy family, by a chap- My Lord’s trussing bed, to be trussed up 
lain of his own; and what is more remarkable, | for journeys. 

a large series of poetical inscriptions, which | The sewer placed the dishes on table. 

he had caused to be written on the walls and} “When my Lord keeps his secret house.” 
ceilings of the principal apartments at Lecken- | At certain times the nobles retired from their 
field and Wressel. His almoner was appointed | principal mansion to some little adjoining 
to be also “a maker of interludes.” lodge, where they lived private, with very few 

The chaplain was allowed ten shillings by | servants, the rest being dismissed on board 
the year for his winter horse-meat, and three | wages. 
shillings and fourpence for his summer horse-| Two-horse coaches were introduced by the 
meat. Earl of Arundel in 1580. 

A quarion was a square lump of wax with a My Lord’s library was over the chapel door. 
wick in the centre; round ones are still used| The following is a specimen of one of the 
in the Royal Nursery, and called mortices. bedroom mottoes :— 

Claret wine was the produce of a district | “The counsell of Aristotle wh. he gave to 
near Bordeaux, called Graves, hence Vin-de- | Alexander, king of Macedony :— 

Graves. 


F : ? 
Gallenga-root, an East Indian spice, now Punish moderately, and diseretely correct. 


As well to mercy as to justice having respect. 





little used. 4 3 So shall ye have merit for the punishment 
The Earl’s minstrelsy consisted of a taberett, And mts bial Rhea Dial a oak pesilaeht* 
a luyte, and a rebec. 
*Liveries, things delivered out. On the wall.of the garet of the gardynge at 
Pantler, the officer who presided over the | Leckynfelde.” 
pantry. A. M. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE PROTOPLAST.” 


AnoTuEr thing to be guarded against is bodily | induced to put on almost winter clothing, and 
fatigue. Carriage exercise is good for a conva-| he is shut up in this heated box, perhaps even 
lescent person, for then air is enjoyed without | with the very windows drawn up, and slowly 
tiring the weakened frame. I mean it is en-| jolted round the Park ring for an hour. Is it 
joyed when the carriage is an open one, for most | to be wondered at that he returns far more 
certainly a drive in a close fly will not conduce exhausted and debilitated than before he 
much to the revival of strength. Miss Night- | went out? Is it impossible to impress friends 
ingale has most justly satirized the absurdity | with the conviction that an evening drive in an 
of a person being sent to take an airing in a| open carriage into the pure air of Hampstead 
close carriage, compelled to breathe the con-| or Richmond, would have been more beneficial, 
taminated air of that small space for an hour;and that no risk would have been incurred 
or so, a8 an improvement upon the atmo-|even of catching cold. “ What am I to do?” 
sphere of a room. And yet how frequent it | asked a lady of a physician who had expostu- 
is to see the friends of an invalid, and himself| lated on her going out in a close fly for air. 
also, fearful of exposing the frame to the sweet, | “ All the London flys are made so that they 
renovating action of pure open air! Just) will not open, and I cannot afford to hire a 
fancy what is too often the course followed | carriage for the day.” “My dear madam,” 
after a person has been ill in London. The|said the wise doctor, “take a hansom cab, 
doctor gives permission for him to go out for | bid the man drive you two or three miles out of 
the first time. At about the hottest period of| town, and tell him you will give him an extra 
a summer day, a brougham is brought to the|sixpence for driving fast and taking you off 
door, which has already baked in the sun till|/the stones.” The lady followed his advice, 
it has arrived at the temperature of a slow| and soon began to feel herself a different crea- 
oven; then the patient is “ well wrapped up,” | ture in consequence. 
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A bath-chair is a very good substitute for a 
carriage, when the latter cannot be procured. 

If the patient has been laid up while near 
the sea,-or can bear removal to it, there is 
nothing so likely to re-establish his strength 
as going out in a boat. The sea-breeze and 
the exhilarating motion combine to bring 
about perfect restoration to health in a way 
quite marvellous. 

Horse exercise is most desirable, also, when 
the patient has been used to it, and can bear 
the exertion.. But, as I have said, a thing to 
be especially avoided is fatigue. 

Too long continuance in the air is itself 
likely to do harm, because a person who has 
been much in a sick room cannot bear the 
action of the air upon the body without feeling 
tired. The walk or drive, or sail or ride, 
should therefore be limited exactly by the 
invalid’s strength. A turn or two in a garden, 
or a short half-hour’s drive, will often be all 
he can bear at first; but as he gains ground, 
he will be able to enjoy the more violent exer- 
cise of a canter or a sail. 

Standing is far more injurious to the weak 
than anything; it produces fatigue sooner 
than anything. And I think that the waiting 
about which is often involved in the return of 
a mistress to her household duties is pecu- 
liarly to be avoided when she is first conya- 
lescent. Let exercise be briskly taken as long 
as it can be borne without exhaustion, and then 
give place to the perfect rest of a sofa or easy 
chair ; but never allow a recovering invalid to 
stand about and play with children, or linger 
in a hot kitchen over cooking, or tire herself 
by directing servants. 

These are the things which are to be avoided. 
What I have said in another section on the 
patient’s writing, should be remembered by 
the nurse. The moment fatigue follows the 
act, it should be put away, and only resumed 
with the returning strength of another day. 
In fact, no occupation should be permitted a 
moment after weariness sets in. So far as 
either employment or exercise gives pleasure, 
it may be safely allowed; but the nurse should 
be on the watch to interfere at the right time, 
and to prescribe again the peculiar rest of the 
period of weakness. 

Another thing to be carefully guarded against 
is mental excitement. Nothing is so important 
for the establishment of perfect health after an 
illness as the mind’s rest. Household cares, 
family arrangements, business interviews, 
harassing correspondence, are all incompatible 
with that repose which is an essential require- 
ment of the necessarily weakened frame. Time 
must be given for the rallying of Nature's 
powers, and good nursing involves the re- 

I. 


moval of anything from the newly convalescent 
person which could produce anxiety, perplexity, 
and carefulness of thought. An invalid lately 
recovered from some serious malady is not fit 
for the ordinary wear and tear of life. I know 
it is continually said that this and that effort of 
mind is necessary for the convalescent person, 
and therefore allowable. But how is it when he 
is upon his bed apparently to all incapacitated 
from work? ‘Things are managed and got 
through without consulting him, because the 
danger of doing so is so manifest. It is not 
less indispensable in the stage of recovery that 
he should be kept free from all mental excite- 
ment. One or two months of rest after getting 
about will save years of low, unhealthy, feeble 
action. The seeds of many a fatal disease 
have been sown during the state of conva- 
lescence from some sharp but curable com- 
plaint, and just because the sick person could 
not be persuaded to keep apart from all the 
exciting, painful business of life for -a little 
season, and the friend acting as nurse per- 
mitted, however reluctantly, the evil which she 
deprecated. I venture to give this caution, 
fully sympathizing with the difficulties both 
in the way of nurse and her charge, but deeply 
|impressed with the momentous consequences 
of failure here. Ministration to the mind is as 
necessary as ministration to the body in all 
morbid conditions of health, and I would de- 
vote a section of these remarks especially to 
this branch of the subject. 


IX.—ON THE MENTAL TREATMENT OF THE SICK. 


Hituerto I have not alluded to that most 
trying of all cases to both patient and nurse— 
when the mind is affected more or less by ill- 
ness. And although it seems rather going 
back in the arrangement of my subject, I think 
it may be as well to introduce a few brief 
remarks on this point here. 

Nothing more tests the skill, tenderness, 
and judgment of a nurse than the aberration 
of intellect which so frequently accompanies 
some maladies. I do not now refer to insanity 
or its treatment, but just to the best mode of 
dealing with that temporary delirium which is 
common in fevers and other disorders, and 
which always places the ordinary nurse in a 
difficult and painful position. So long as 
reason keeps its throne, the patient can aid 
the efforts of the attendant, friend, or relation; 
but let wandering once set in, and the chances 
are that these will be opposed continually. It 
becomes a difficulty to give medicine or food, 
or to regulate the movements of the poor 
sufferer. And what tenderness should such a 
state call forth? No one who has not passed 
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through the painful horrors of delirium can 
have an idea of the intense suffering connected 
with it. Those who do not know much of 
ilmess, have the notion that when @ person is 
talking and laughing incessantly with a dis- 
ordered brain, there canbe no actual suffering 
at the time; on the contrary, it is then that 
the patient is passing through indescribable 
and terrible torture. How much’ reason’ is 
there’ to meet’ this with the most gentle and 
loving sympathy and compassion. 

With regard ‘to the delusions which prevail, 
itis often a question how they are to be met, 
—with opposition and contradiction, or with 
apparent concurrence. I believe that it always 
does harm to appear to fall in with the de- 
ranged ideas of the patient; it is better quietly 
to suggest some manifest reason why such and 
such a mistaken view of things cannot’ be 
correct. “A word judiciously spoken will often 
thus check the current of wandering thought, 
and bring back the mind to reason; but vehe- 
ment opposition and argument does no good. 
Tf the patient ‘remains unconvinced, it is ‘well 
to turn his thoughts to some totally different 
topic. If any particular object in the room 
appears painfully to affect the brain, it should 
be’ removed: ‘A person once suffered agonies 
of confused ‘thought from looking at a parti- 
cular stain in the ceiling, which to’ the dis- 
ordered imagination appeared to take the form 
of some living creature. From day to day the 
sufferer was permitted to gaze at this spot 
with troubled fancies. How much better would 
it have been to remove him into another room, 
and so withdraw the immediate cause of distress. 


| A person indelirium will often fancy some parti- 


cularindividualisinanadjoining room, or behind 
sOme door. « .At all risks, it is better to let him 
go'to the place, and satisfy himself that there 
is noone there. As he lies hour after hour on 
a sick bed, the fancy grows stronger and 
stronger, and the delirium is heightened ‘ac- 
cordingly:' But, above all things, I would 
advise the removal of pictures of any kind, 


| either in books or from the walls, out of the 
| sight of a-person under mental excitement. 








The mischief done by them is incalculable. 
The ‘patient is tortured to distraction by all 
sorts of confused ideas connected ‘with them ; 
to his disordered mind they represent scenes 
which are passing in his own imagination, 
and they become tangible signs or _hiero- 
glyphics of his-own delusions: 

I must ‘observe here how highly I estimate 
the soothing and remedial effect of darkness 
in all-cases of unnatural mental excitement. 
It seems to act as an opiate on the suffér- 
ing brain; and it ‘conceals all those external 
objects which are apt to furnish food for 


the hallucinations of a disordered intellect. I 
have no doubt that darkness would greatly 
mitigate the intensity of delirium, if it could 
exist with the arrangements of nursing; but, 
of course, the necessary administration of food 
and medicine calls for some admission of light 
into the chamber. As much as possible, how- 
ever, I believe it should be tried in cases of 
mental aberration from feyer, or other tem- 
porary cause. In confirmed insanity it would, 
of course, be impracticable and cruel to adopt 
this remedy. I am only alluding here to wan- 
dering occasioned by transitory illmess. 

Wherever the mind of a patient is affected, 
it becomes absolutely necessary for the nurse 
to call in the aid of another in the performance 
of her work. She cannot undertake her office 
single-handed; some one must be ready to 
assist her in duties so greatly enhanced in 
difficulty and trial. And one caution I must 
venture to give while on this subject. If the 
balance of reason is disturbed, the sufferer 
must on no account be left, even for a few 
moments, alone. No pretext should justify 
the nurse ‘in leaving her charge till her place 
is supplied. It may be only for fiye minutes 
that she is away; but while she is absent the 
most disastrous consequences may ensue. A 
painful case of this kind fell under my own 
observation. 

An old and highly valued servant, who had 
been the best part of her life in a gentleman’s 
family, and was looked upon more in the light 
of a friend than a dependent, had for some 
time been in feeble health of body and mind, 
and her derangement had taken the form of 
such extreme depression as to induce in those 
about her a fear of her committing suicide. An 
attendant was enjoined to watch her most 
carefully, and never to quit her side unless 
some other person was present. But one day 
the nurse’ wanted something in a hurry; no 
one was at hand; she thought she could go 
and be back before her charge could miss her, 
so she left the room. Only a few minutes 
elapsed before she returned to it; but when 
she opened the door, the poor old lady was 
lying in her blood, having cut her throat from 
one ear to the other. It is supposed that, 
finding herself alone, she had got out of bed, 
and tottered to a cupboard where she had 
seen a knife placed; and in an instant her 
life was taken. What must have been the 
feelings of the attendant under whose care she 
had been placed? Surely even the conviction 
that the good old woman, who was a decided 
Christian, was not responsible for her act, and 
had gone home to her Father’s kingdom, could 
not soothe the agony of remorse which filled 





the heart of the careless, unfaithful nurse. 
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It is not, however, only in cases of aberra- 
tion that the mental treatment of the sick is 
important. It must be remembered. how 
much in all illness the mind acts upon the 
body; and even the most calm and collected 
patient is greatly dependent on the nurse’s 
mental ministration for his steady progress 
towards recovery. Any agitation, excitement, 
suspense; or surprise may throw him back 
seriously in. his amendment. 

As a general rule, opposition is ‘most in- 
jurious to a sick person. Again and again 
TI have seen an invalid brought into a state of 
feverish excitement, which will do hirn' more 
harm than ‘almost any fatigue or exertion, just 
from the well-meant but most mistaken con- 
tention of friends around, who suppose that 
something he wishes to do will hurt him. Tt 
may be that he is desirous to write a letter or 
to read orie, or ‘to rise from his bed, or to see 
some ‘visitor, or ‘even to partake of some fa- 
vourite dish; the relative who acts’ as nurse 
fancies, and perhaps will reason, that this is 
not in the abstract. good for him, and will 
therefore spend an hour in opposing the wish 


of the poor weary sufferer, till the. argument | 


and vexation have accomplished’ far more evil 
than the act would have done. Flushed and 
tired out, he yields, perhaps, at last, with an 
aching head and excited ‘nerves, to brood over 
the annoyance in silence; or he gains ‘his 
point just when he has: been rendered utterly 
unfit to do the thing objected to. In all cases, 
where it is possible, let. the patient’s wishes be 
met ;. and even when the thing desired in- 
volves some risk, it is better far to incur 
this by submission than to try the sufferer 
by continued opposition. The nurse- may be 
quite right in her judgment, as to the thing on 
which the sick person’s héart is set being of 
itself undesirable; but if she sees that con- 
tradiction is causing distress and excitement, 
she had better waive. her. objections and carry 
out the wish of her charge. 

Nothing is moré injurious to the sick than 
suspense; it is bad enough in health to bear, 
in illness it becomes intolerable. Let, then, the 
worst be made known to the invalid, rather 
than lead him to the misery of expectation 
and dread. If he stispects bad news at all, 
tell him the real. trouble; it will probably be 
easier to him: to meet the fact, whatever it is, 
than .the haunting terror of his own. brain. 
And above all, any appearance of mystery 
should be avoided. Nothing. vexes a sick 
person so.much as the supposition that any- 
thing is being concealed from him. All whisper- 
ing im a sick room, is bad. Whatever has. to be 
said’ in the presence of the patient, should be 
spoken out plainly and clearly. ° That mutter- 


ing in an undertone between the nurse and 
others is distressing beyond conception. Oh, 
how often I have. heard a poor invalid exclaim, 
“Don’t whisper; speak out what you have to 
say.” ~ The ear is strained to catch the sound, 
and the mind is kept on the stretch, wonder- 
ing what the communication is which is whis- 
| pered' from one to another. If anything isto 
| be kept secret from the patient; let it be said 
out of \hearing in-a separate room; but do-not 
torment, him with a partial. knowledge: of it 
by catching. whispered: sounds. Evem -the 
lowering of the! -voice-is; L think, objection« 
able..- The nurse'should speak -in -her natural 
tone,‘ and,-in' the, accustomed, pitch, of her 
voice. 

But at thé same time; alk unnecessary noise 
from. awkwardness. in--moving) things should 
be avoided. Al bottles; glasses, de.,; forthe 
use Of. the sick person should be arranged 
to her hand, so',that she niay not run any 
jrisk- of disturbing him ‘by knocking: them 
| about. Quiet | is-especially important, as pre4 
| ceding the hours of sleep. The patient should 
|never be troubled with: anything just: before 
his attempt to get repose. . The mind :should 
be at rest, talking, should: cease; and | the: nurse, 
who ‘has»been trying to amuse-and interest 
during the day, should» leave the patient, to 
the influence of, perfect: stillness,» No one can 
over-estimate the importance of sleep in ill- 
ness ; its power! of reparation is: so great ag 
to supply all other remedies, and every effort 
should be made to secure it: 

I have spoken of darkness as good. for 
the sufferer whose mind is wandering; but 
I believe it important .m most cases of dis- 
ease during the hours of night... I have 
known, again, and again a patient.made rest- 
less and sorely troubled -by the nurse’s .ob- 
stinacy in persisting to burn a light in the 
sick.chamber. A light may always be burnt 
outside the, door, or in an adjoining room’; 
but the sleep of the. sick person should never 
be broken by keeping it all night in his sight. 
These may appear trifling remarks, but I am 
sure from experience they will be found to 
tell much upon the comfort of the weary and 
suffering invalid.. Whatever has a tendency 
to.induce mental repose. and refreshing sleep, 
will.be found to give material aid to all the 
remedies which a physician may prescribe. It 
is to the nurse .that every doctor looks for 
help in carrying out his efforts to restore 
both mind and body to a healthy condition; 
and so close is the connection between the 
two, that, mental ministration \is' fully as im- 
portant as the mere supply of an invalid’s 
physical wants. 
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ALONG THE ROMAN LINES. 
SECOND PAPER. 


STATIONS, CASTLES, AND TURRETS. |of preservation. The visitor may here see the 


. i : | sockets in which the pivots of the doors moved, 
Tax seven lines before described are liable bed the central stone against which they siruck, 


interruption by three different kinds of struc- | and the guard-chambers on either side. 
eye este higerpreciper rene edins:copouts a| Within the station is much to interest. A 
pte aapeironmainr vemvead vogue See abet | whole range of buildings has been excavated, 
Ser om five. acres in-exient: AS every Roman including the Pretorium. The streets are 
mile stands a castellum, of about fifty feet by Ria "A d the entrances to the places of 
sixty; while between the castella were erected public see are much worn by the tread of 
manque Sepenmneteme centty-benesi) THING) Tole feet. Here may be studied the hanging 
eny: stations amd: enstios. atl standings | floors or hypocausts of the Romans, When 
several ee of stone high, and many more opened out, one of the chambers contained a 
Seeendoaplity cna ‘hertracady tat of the stone bath, formed by drawing a dwarf wall of tiles 
turrets next to nothing can be found. We across the room. When discovered, the bath 
ourselves have seen the confused heap of only |was carefully lined with red cement, which, 
oe pen: epee Rdeswnies Rumnodiahely from the action of the weather, has peeled off. 
rom Saas an esi bridge &cro8s ' Underneath the floors are indubitable evidences 
ns ase - iatae a preter ean eee that these ruins are the remains of a compara- 
S ‘ ’ ~' tively modern structure, built out of the ruin 
aeegeabet hv aaa interesting’ 60 the moduen | (+ coon, pre-existing station. Near the centre 
Cpeltas at -Rewsin ne, and carefully of the station, a vaulted chamber is thought to 
prenaeeer sy: by ns proprietor of the noble man-| 1-4 been the Airarium or Treasury. “'These 
— adjoining,—appropriately wep d “ The ruined walls,” says Dr. Bruce, “ are the favourite 
Ohesters: Gulpeenentiy prin wid itional €x-| babitat of many wild plants of great beauty 
cavations have been made, with a view to solv- and some rarity. It is interesting to see life, 


og ome intresting queton lating to the| fragrance and gre epinging fm the grave 
of empire. 

Outside, the station is surrounded with traces 
of the ruins of suburban buildings; always, 

This station is most lovely in situation, and | however, on the south,—that is the safe side of 
commands the valley of the North Tyne.|thewall. A little down the exquisitely beautiful 
Hodgson, the author of the “ History of North-| river lay the burial-place of the station, in a 
umberland,” remarks :—“ The Astures in ex-| sweet and secluded spot. In the neighbouring 
changing the sunny valleys of Spain for the; mansion are collected many of the treasures 
banks of the tawny Tyne, might find the climate | discovered here,—statues and altars, inscribed 
in their new situation worse, but a lovelier| stones and sepulchral monuments, fragments 
spot than Cilurnum all the Asturias could not | of pottery and weapons of war, trinkets and 
give them.” The second ala of Astures was|coins. The hall of “The Chesters” is fitted up 
the garrison of this station. It, like all the|as a museum, there being a second for the 
rest, is in form a parallelogram, with the cor-|more massive curiosities in a beautiful grotto 
ners rounded off, and happens to contain an/in the delightfully arranged and well-kept 
area of just five acres anda quarter. Midway,| garden. On the attractions of ancient Cilur- 
between east and west, the area is traversed by | num, and of the modern Chesters, we turn our 
the street leading from the Pretorian gate to| backs with regret. Nor can we stay to visit 
the Dremuan. The via principalis crosses this|the magnificent treble enchantments of the 
at right angles, but is nearer the southern! British camp on Warden hill, only two miles to 
rampart than the northern. The line of the/the south, whence one of the most splendid 
ramparts is most distinct; in two places the| views in England is to be obtained, reminding 
stone wall of the station has been exposed; at| us of the view of the Tamar from the Morwell 
the south-west corner the whole wall has been | rocks, and of the Wye from the Windcliff; for 
laid bare, seven courses of stones are standing, | these Roman lines are ever crying in our ears, 
and somechambers can also be seen. Two of the | in trumpet tones, “ Vorwarts,” and away for 
gateways have been excavated, the northern | the hills we march, and to the basaltic crags of 
and eastern. The latter is in the better state | Sewingshields. 


CILURNUM. 
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FROM CILURNUM TO LIMESTONE BANK. 


There is nothing like great white clouds, 
sunshine, and rain intermitting, to see country 
moorland especially. Before us there are now 
two miles of culture, and then the wild. The 
barrier is now an unbroken line for many miles. 
Its continuity after the lapse of so many ages 
is something grand. There have been heavy 
showers of late, the hill we are now ascending 
has been well washed, and so through the 
metal of the road we can again see the founda- 
tion of the wall. To the left the vallum well 
developed! In a while the turnpike road 
diverges, leaves the wall, and runs by the side 
of the vallum; the ditch of the wall, and occa- 
sional traces of the wall itself are on our right. 
Turnpike roads are hateful, so let us leap this 
hedge, and follow the wall and its fence up this 
rising ground, taking the fences as they come. 
Those fences! It isa woeful pity! Our prac- 
tised eyes know now by size and shape the 
stones which were turned out of the hands of 
Roman stonemasons. And here they are! 
These fences have been built from the spoils 
of the wall. 

A thunder-shower! But here is an old 














tower, built like the fences out of Roman stones. 
The tower has been made into two cottages. 
We rest in one till the shower ceases. 

To the good wife :—‘“ Do you know anything 
of the Roman wall and its ditch?” 

“No!” 

* Did you ever see them?” 
through her bit of garden.) 

“No!” 

“Do you know whence these stones came, 
out of which your house is built ?” 

“Not” 

Then the testing question. “Can you read?” 

Alas! “No!” 

That solves the mystery of ignorance. What 
a magic power is that faculty of reading! *Tis 
like the magic word in the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” which opened every door. Of 
course we show the poor soul the wonder, and 
expatiate thereupon,—we fear not much to her 
enlightenment. 


(Both running 


LIMESTONE BANK. 


We pass ancient quarries, temporary camps, 
and in a while have to our right the first long 
piece of the wall we have seen. It is perhaps 
a quarter of a mile in length, and stands between 
five and six feet high. Soon Limestone Bank, 
the top of a hill commanding a very extensive 
view, is reached, and here many marvels are to 
be seen, though in truth next to nothing by the 


unseeing eye. A castellum can be well made 
out on the edge of the cliff, overlooking and 
commanding the somewhat sterile north. We 
are now cight hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. The castle is about 50 feet by 60. 

At this spot also is our first view of the 
military road. It comes up to the south gate- 
way of the castellum, and then bending away 
from it proceeds on its western course. Whether 
if can be made out depends much on point of 
view and light. We have been here before, 
and then could not trace the military way. 
But now it is to be seen distinctly. This field 
is the last in the range of the common, and 
beautiful in its bright green contrast it is. 
Bright sunlight after the thunder-shower en- 
ables us to see coming towards us a raised 
terrace of still more brilliant green, about 
seventeen feet wide. The terrace is about eight 
inches above the surrounding sward. Sward 
it is itself; but being constructed of stones, 
laid side by side, underneath the sward, it 
maintains a slight elevation. A few miles 
further west the eye will trace it running con- 
tinuously over the moor for several miles. 
The bright light develops it well here at the 
top of Limestone Bank. 

But the most remarkable construction at 
this part of the line is that of the moat, of the 
vallum, and the wall. They are carried through 
solid basaltic rock. The great masses of stone 
quarried out of the ditches lie in a magnificence 
of confusion on their edge. How were they 
blasted? Having been blasted, how were they 
lifted out of their place? One mass on the 
outside of the north ditch, though now split by 
the action of the frost into three pieces, has 
evidently formed one block, and cannot weigh 
less than thirteen tons. It is believed the 
Roman workmen cut slits in the rock, inserted 
in them wooden wedges, soaked them with 
water, and these apparently inadequate forces 
rent these volcanic rocks in sunder. It is one 
of the grandest sights on the line. It will be 
well here to be deaf to the word of command, 
as Nelson refused to see the signalled order 
at the battle of Copenhagen,—so not to hear 
this eternal “ Vorwarts ;” to dream and medi- 
tate amongst these colossal shapes; if you 
have a cigar about you, so much the better. 


PROCOLITIA. 


Three miles and a half from Cilurnum is 
Procolitia, another station. Were we not most 
vigilant we should tramp by it without detect- 
ing it. The site is desolate. There have been 
no excavations, but the aspect of the herbage 
indicatés the usual richness of a Roman camp, 














and the form of the ground cannot be mistaken. 
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| cities of Rotterdam and Leyden. When Agri- 
| cola found, at the battle of the Grampians, that 


“tres Batavorum cohortes ac Tungrorum duas 
' cohortatus est, ut rem ad mucrones ac manus 


| exercitatum ;’’—“ He encouraged the three co- 
+ horts of the Batavians, and the two of Tun- 
| grians, to bring the matter to the point of the 
' familiar mode of fighting to themselves, through 


| Tungrians garrisoned the very next. station to 


' appears, then, that the Batavians had been in 
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It was garrisoned by the first cohort of Bata- 
yians, whose country lay between the modern 


throwing missiles at a distance was useless, 


adducerent : quod et ipsis intustate sue militiz 


sword, and to a hand-to-hand fight, which was a 
the long period of their military service.” The 
this, Barcovicus,—the modern Housesteads. It 


Agricola’s time long in Britain. The great 
battle was fought a.p.4. But an inscription 
found at Procolitia tells us they were here so 
late as a.D. 237. What would our regiments 
think of a two hundred years’ sojourn in Ca- 
nada or India? The ramparts, gateways, and 
traverses are quite distinct, and if uncovered 
the walls would, no doubt, stand several courses 
high. To the west, as usual, are traces of 
the suburbs. Leaving the station, the barrier 
makes for the summits of a long range of ba- 
saltic crags, which soon give a bold and inte- 
resting character to the wild landscape. We, 
too, make for “the rude of nature and the 
wreck of antiquity.” 


SEWINGSHIELDS. 


The ground over which we now pass is rich 
in legendary lore, whilst the student of the 
wall finds many new features in the work of the 
Roman engineers, occasioned by the nature of 
the ground: the scenery withal has its attrac- 
tions, though wild in the extreme. Here are 
three or four considerable lakes. The prospect 
from the heights is very extensive and very fine. 
The mountains of Cumberland come into view, 
and the Eildon hills, near Melrose, are occa- 
sionally visible. The wall seizes every height 
on the very edge of the precipitous crags, but 
now no longer accompanied by its ditch, which 
has become here unnecessary. The vallum 
separates from the wall by as much as half a 


On these cliffs are the ruins of more than one 
castellum. Below, on the morass, are traces of 
the site of a medizval castle. At successive 
visits we have looked in vain for these faint 
lines: upon the moss; but now, on this our 
fourth visit, we trace them well, and wonder at 
our blind and stupid eye. The description by 
Sir Walter Scott, in “Harold the Dauntless,” 
is perfectly accurate. He calls it the Castle of 
the Seven Shields :*’— 
“No towers are seen 

On the wild heath but those that Fancy builds; 

And, save a fosse that tracks the moor with green, 
Is naught remains to tell of what may there have been. 


“ 


And yet grave authors, with the no small waste 
Of their grave time, have dignified the spot 
By theories to prove the fortress placed 
By Roman hands, to curb the invading Scot. 
Hutchinson, Horsley, Camden, I might quote ; 
But rather choose the theory less civil 
Of boors who, origin of things forgot, 
, Refer still to the origin of evil, 
And for their master mason choose that master fiend 
the devil.” 


Ancient British here mingle with medieval 
and Roman legends. Two crags are connected 
with King Arthur and Guenever, called the 
King’s and Queen’s Crags. One legend is thus 
given by Dr. Bruce :— 

“King Arthur, seated on the farthest rock, 
was talking with his queen, who meanwhile was 
engaged in ‘doing her back hair.’ Some ex- 
pressions of Guenever’s having offended his 
Majesty, he seized a rock which lay near him 
and threw it at her, a distance of about a quar- 
ter ofa mile. The queen with great dexterity 
caught it upon her comb, and so warded off 
the blow. The stone, which weighs about 
twenty tons, fell between them, but it bears to 
this day the marks of the comb.” 

There is another legend, a story of enchant- 
ment, told by Hodgson, which is too good to 
be omitted :— 

“Tmmemorial tradition has asserted that 
King Arthur, his queen Guenever, his. court 
of lords and ladies, and his hounds, were en- 
chanted in some cave of the crags, or in a hall 
below the castle of Sewingshields, and would 
continue entranced there till some one should 
first blow a bugle horn that lay on the table 





mile, keeping on comparatively low ground. 
Keeping to the wall, we soon come to a point | 
where the crags suddenly subside, only to rise | 
again immediately, however. This forms a 
dangerous gap in the line of the hills. Accord- | 


near the entrance of the hall, and then, with 
‘the sword of the stone,’ cut a garter also placed 
there beside it. But none had ever heard 
where the entrance to this enchanted hall was 
till the herdboy at Sewingshields, about fifty 


ingly, the military engineers have seen to its | years since, was sitting knitting on the ruins 


special defence. 


discernible yet, which covers the whole pass. | 














Here the supporting ditch of| of the castle, and his clue fell and ran down- 
the wall again appears; but both ditch and wall | wards through a rush of briars and nettles, as | 
are defended by a triangular earthwork, clearly | he supposed, into a deep subterranean pas- 
sage. Full in the faith that the entrance into 
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King, Arthur’s hall was now discovered, he 
cleared the briary portal of its weeds and rub- 
bish, and entering a vaulted passage followed 
in its darkling way the thread of his clue. The 
floor was infested with toads and lizards, and 
the dark wings of bats, disturbed by his un- 
hallowed intrusion, flitted fearfully around him. 
At length his sinking faith was strengthened 
by a dim, distant light, which as he advanced 
grew gradually brighter, till all at once he 
entered a vast and vaulted hall, in the centre 
of which a fire without fuel, from a broad 
crevice in the floor, blazed with a high and 
lambent flame, that showed all the carved walls 
and fretted roof, and the monarch and. his 
queen and court reposing around in a theatre 
of thrones and costly couches. On the floor, 
beyond the fire, lay the faithful and deep-toned 
pack of thirty couple of hounds, and on a table 
before it the spell-dissolying horn, sword, and 
garter. The youth reverently but firmly grasped 
the sword, and as he drew it leisurely from its 
rusty scabbard the eyes of the monarch and his 
courtiers began to open, and they rose till they 
sat upright. He cut the garter, and as the 
sword was being slowly sheathed, the spell 
assumed its ancient power, and they all gra- 
dually sank to rest, but not before the monarch 
had lifted up his eyes and hands, and ex- 
claimed,— 
** Oh, woe betide that evil day 
On which this witless wight was born, 
Who drew the sword—the garter cut— 
But never blew the bugle horn.’ 


Terror brought on loss of memory, and the 
shepherd was unabie to find again the entrance 
to the enchanted hall.” 


THE BRITISH POMPEII. 


It is difficult to say which is the most splen- 
did monument on the line, the fortified city we 
now approach, or Cilurnum, already described. 
The station before us is Borcovicus, with the 
modern appellation Housesteads. As we 
follow the line of the wall, we find the crags 
subsiding into a hollow, again to rise on the 
other side, where, on an elevated platform, the 
station comes fully into view. The station is 
on a slope, with a southern aspect, its northern 
portion being built on columns of basalt, which 
form a precipitous bank on the side exposed 
to the enemy. 


“beyond the valley of the Tyne, over blue} have been left to us. 
air-tinted grounds and lofty mountains; and/small and gloomy. 





| chariot. 





} 


in the Museum of Antiquities in the castle of 
Newcastle.. The excavations have been exe- 
cuted with wondrous care, and without any 
sparing of expense. “It is unquestionably 
the most remarkable and magnificent [station] 
in the whole island of Britain,” says Alexander 
Gordon, In 1725 Stukeley was able to say, 
—*“ With regret we left the place, deserving 
to be accounted the Tadmor. of Britain.” 
No wonder that some who have seen it since 
the excavations were completed are wont to 
speak of the British Pompeii. A dense popu- 
lation occupied the station and the whole 
neighbourhood in Roman.times. It is now 
still and solitary, only the wild curlew’s cry 
heightens by contrast the silence of the wild. 
The ramparts are, standing very high, in 
some places nine or ten courses of stone are 
to be seen. All four gateways are excellently 
preserved; the western and. northern are still 
superb pieces of architecture. The western 
may be taken as a specimen of the rest: it is 
double every way. 1, There are two sets of 
gates, an outer set and aninner set. 2. Outside 
there are again two distinct portals, and inside 
the same,. 3. Hach portal has a. two-leaved 
gate. On each side of the whole structure is 
a guard-chamber, one standing still fourteen 
courses high; the portals were arched over; 
the leaves of the doors consisted of wood, 
strengthened with iron plates and studs; 
each gate has moved upon an iron pivot, let 
into the threshold below and the lintel above; 
many of the pivot holes still exist, and are 
found coloured with oxide of iron. Outside 
the gateway the stones are worn by the 
loitering soldiers having sharpened their 
knives on them. The eastern gateway has on 
its threshold ruts six or eight inches deep, 
worn into the stone by the constant passing 
to and fro of the biga, the Roman two-horse 
Just within the gateway stood a 
splendid statue of Victory, whose mutilated 


|form remains to tell what has been. 


The interior is traversed by streets, which 
divide the whole into parallelograms. The 
ruins of large buildings still remain,—one 78 
feet by 18; another 147 by 30. These were 
no doubt halls for the transaction of public 
business. In Dr. Bruce’s third edition of his 
noble work on the “ Roman Wall ” he remarks: 
—*"Tt is to be regretted that no perfect speci- 


The prospect reaches away far | mens of the habitations occupied by the soldiery 


They were probably 
No windows have been 


to the north of the wall, over the vast waste of | noticed, but specimens. of window-glass have 


the forest of Lowes, where indeed ‘a. proud, | been found in several of the camps. 


Probably 


stupendous solitude frowns o’er the heath.’ ” | the upper parts of the houses consisted of a 
Formerly numerousaltars and stones bestrewed | framework of timber, in which windows were 
the ground; these have been carefully bestowed | inserted, and apertures left for the admission 
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of air. The traces of fire which abound in all 
the stations prove that they must have con- 


tained a considerable quantity of combustible | 


material.” We add that these traces of fire 
are no doubt to be attributed to those great 
conflagrations which attended the ruthless 
overthrow of the stations by the barbarians 
when the Roman garrisons were withdrawn. 

In the north-eastern portion of the station, 
whence artillery could be played over the ram- 
parts, on an invader trying to scale the crags, 
are two platforms, supposed to be ballistaria. 
Hence missiles could be. projected from a 
balista, or other military engine. The missiles 
are still lying on the ground. They weigh 
about a hundredweight, and are roughly cut 
into a rounded or conical form. 

The suburbs of this station are as interesting 
as the interior. 
the ground. A little to the north-east is the 
site of an amphitheatre, quite unmistakeable, 
with an approach by massive gateway through 
the line of the wall. Over the moorland the 
military road can now be traced for long dis- 
tances. The wall itself, standing very high 
and very broad, is seen taking the hills for 


DARE TO 
By FRANC MARI, Author of 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—BEAU PORT. 


BEAUPORT is a sea-port town of France; a 
singularly pleasant place. A summer sun 
seems always shining there; a soft sea breeze 
freshens the atmosphere; dull days or cloudy 
skies appear to be almost unknown. 

It was a fine afternoon in spring; the silvery 
clouds, according to their wont, had floated away 
tothehorizon; the sea plashed restlessly against 
the pier and rippled on the sand beneath it, 
while the gentle breeze carried the music of 
the sound above the low song of the fishermen 
as they rigged their boats for their nightly 
toil, beyond the murmur of the voices of the 
crowd who had assembled outside the ropes 
which were placed each side of a path leading 
from the landing-place to the door of the 
douane, and were anxiously waiting to wel- 
come their friends, whom the steamer from 
England was expected to bring. 

As the vessel steered into the harbour, 
impatience and expectation seemed to reach 
their utmost height. The ropes bent beneath 
the weight of persons leaning over to catch a 
glimpse of the steamer as she approached, and 
each member of the crowd grew more and more 
jealous of his rights of standing room, and 


The remains of villas strew | 


miles away, reminding one of the woodcuts 
sometimes seen of the Great Wall of China. 
The burial-ground of the station is in the valley 
‘to the south, whilst the whole southern slope 
has been covered with the terraced gardens of 
|the Roman citizens. In a bright evening 
| light all the terraces can be distinctly seen. 
| To our minds this is one of the most remark- 
| able of all the traces of the Roman foot and 
hand. 

For many miles yet we might find that in 
the work of these splendid engineers which 
| would at once interest and awaken an ardent 
enthusiasm, until the Roman lines become less 
distinct, at times almost fading out in the 
| well-cultured fields of the far west; but the 
| glories of a divinely beautiful sunset warn us 
|that the night is nigh. We linger till the 
shadows of evening are cold about us; dark- 
|ness deepens as we wend our way back into 
'the world of obligation and responsibility in 
| which we live. Not to lose, however, the in- 
| spiration of Roman valour, but to hear through- 
‘out the night watches voices which pass along 
the lines the word, like trumpet call, “ Vor- 
Onward! Ever onward! On! 


warts!” 


BE WISE. 
Through Cloud and Sunshine,” &c. 


more and more determined to be the first to 
welcome his friends. Several travellers had 
already been recognised through field-glasses. 
A father stood waiting to embrace his daughter, 
who was waving her handkerchief from the 
deck. A young French girl had espied her 
lover, who had taken his post as near as pos- 
sible to the side of the steamer, that he might 
lose no time in greeting his lady-love. He 
waited in silence; she spoke aloud her joy 
and impatience to her father who was at her 
side. 

“Qu’il est béte, ce capitaine !” she exclaimed. 
“He is an hour bringing the vessel up to the 
side, when he might be two minutes. And 
how patiently Robert waits. Qu’il est bon, 
mon Robert! But, papa, to whom is he 
speaking ?” 

The young man had just been accosted by 
another English gentleman, at whose side stood 
an elderly grey-headed man. 

“Voila deux English gentlemen,” continued 
the girl, emphasizing the words, “qui sont 
tristes comme des moines.” 

“Tais-toi, Louise,” said the girl’s father. 
“Tu est folle.” 

“Folle de joie, papa,” was the young lady’s 
quick repartee. “Tiens! They are coming 
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off the steamer. Robert is the first. Mon 
beau Robert.” 

Among those that followed this “ Robert” 
were the two gentlemen, father and son, who 
had attracted the merry French girl’s atten- 
tion. They both wore the air of sadness she 
had described, the old man particularly: his 
head was bowed; he seemed overburdened with 
sorrow. And these two had no friends ready 
to shake hands with them over the rope. They 
were strangers in a strange land. 

“Will they keep us long at the custom- 
house?” inquired the elder of the two. 

“The gentleman I asked just now said we 
should have no difficulty. The examination of 
the luggage is a mere form.” 

As the young man spoke he handed his own 
and his father’s keys to the douanier. 

“Pass on, sir,” said the man. “ You will 
have to undergo a personal examination.” 

“What does he say?”’ asked the old man, 
referring to his son. 

“What’s that?” inquired a pleasant voice 
before the young man could answer his father’s 
inquiry. “A personal examination! Non- 
sense, my good friend; you are not going to 
pull a friend of the Baron de Cossé to pieces.” 

The officer turned to the speaker. 

“A friend of the Baron must always be 


” 





“T’ll call him,” and stepping to the door of 
the douane, the young Frenchman gave his 
bride elect, the voluble Louise, a few words of 


were seen hanging from window after window 
all down the Grande Rue, the Rue de l’Ecu, the 
Rue des Vieillards. But the two Englishmen 
were difficult to please. Nothing suited them 
there. The rent was too high; for they were 
poor as well as sorrowful. So, toiling on to 
the Haute Ville, they selected some small 
rooms in an obscure street, with the intention 
of remaining there for several months. 

“Tam thankful your friend got us safely 
through the custom-house,” said the old man, 
as he sat by the window overlooking the grey 
walls of the citadelle which towered above the 
roofs of the houses. “There would have been 
a difficulty about my papers, Alban, had the 
officers examined them. Where did you put 
them all?” 

“They are in the trunk.” 

“You shall get them out after tea. 
set to work at once.” 

“You promised you would take some re- 
creation here, father. You must not begin to 
work the first evening.” 

“T mean to take an hour’s recreation every 
day, Alban; but I must not waste even an 
hour. The longer I put off finding out the 
exact state of my affairs, the harder it will be 
to set them right. I have great hopes that 
everything will come straight in the end. I 
believe Sir Hugh’s money is invested in com- 
panies which will yield interest at last. Brittle 
and Saw cannot have made away with Sir 
Hugh’s fortune as well as mine. Alban, come 
nearer, I want to speak to you about some- 


I must 











hearty greeting, and then requested her father 
to use his influence in passing his protégés 
through the custom-house. A word from the 
Baron was a sufficient guarantee for the re- 
spectability of the two strangers. Their keys 
were returned without the trunks being opened, 
and their owners forthwith were bowed out of 
the douane. The Baron and his young friend 
asked if they could be of any further service to 
the young English gentleman and his father, 
and on being answered in the negative, left 
them to find their way in or through the 
foreign town. Their luggage was already piled 
on a truck, which a sturdy though not un- 
couth little woman, in accordance with Beau- 
port customs, stood ready to draw along at 
their command. 

“Follow us,” said the young man in the 
best French he could muster; and then with 
his father leaning on his arm, he led the way 
which an English porter had indicated as lead- 











ing to the town, and began a weary search for 


lodgings. 

Yet a casual observer would not have supposed | 
it to be a wearisome matter to find a lodging; | 
cards of “ Appartements 4 lower,” and bills with | 
the more attractive words, “To let furnished,” } 


thing else.” 

Alban Eden went up to his father, and lean- 
ing against the casement, listened while he 
spoke. 

“‘T want you to tell me,” the old man began, 





slowly, “ whether—to tell me what passed be- 
tween you and Victoria Grenfell before we left 
Bircham.” 

“ Nothing, father. I saw her once and said 
good-bye—that was all.” 

“ And she promised to be true, and—a thou- 
sand other pretty things, eh? 

“No, father; she did not say anything.” 

“And thought all the more, of course. 
Nevertheless, you acted foolishly to write to 
her unkindly; but your weakness will add to 
her glory when she has proved herself con- 
stant to the end. For her sake you must go 
back to town as soon as possible.” 

“ Father,” replied Alban, seriously, “I have 
made up my mind never to leave you. I shall 
make more by writing than I should ever have 
earned as a barrister. And”-—Alban spoke 
in a lower and yet graver tone—* please do 
not speak of Victoria again. She will never 
be more to me than she is now.” 
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“ What do you mean?” 

“ She will never be my wife.” 

“ Alban !” 

“Tf I could make her my wife, I would not 
do so. I shall never let her bear the taint of 
our trouble,” 

Alban spoke more decidedly than a little 
forethought, would haye allowed him. to do, 
His father took up his words : 

“The taint of our trouble, Alban. Trouble 
gives no taint—sin may—but there is no sin 
in misfortune, nay, in affliction. I may haye 
sinned, as all have sinned—nay, I have sinned 
—hbut in no way that need affect you.” 

“Misfortune is looked upon as disgrace by 
the world,” rejoined Alban. 

“And good fortune as merit sometimes, 
Alban,” continued..Mr. Eden, in an earnest 
strain. “If we had never possessed money 
ill-gotten we should not feel the loss of it now. 
King Richard’s Lodge was originally bought 
with money won at gaming-tables. Therein 
lies a disgrace which will last as long as the 
family of Eden exists. Now you know why 
these gains have not profited us.” 

“This is another reason why Victoria must 
be forgotten,” said Alban. 

“Or another reason why yow should be re- 
membered. But bear this in mind, my boy, 
that a woman who forsakes her lover in time 
of trouble is not worthy of him. If the woman 
you have chosen cannot stand the test of your 
evil report, you had better never make her 
your wife. Now, Alban, get out the papers. 
I must set to work.” 

Mr. Eden’s hopeful tone cheered his son ; 
but it did not change his resolution, Alban 
still determined to die a living death rather 
than drag Victoria Grenfell to his own leyel, or, 
as we would rather say, raise her to the height 
of his unselfish heroism. He resolved to de- 
vote himself to his father as long as he lived, 
to work for him, and to serve him. in every 
possible way. He was even willing to aban- 
don his profession, because he felt that he could 


not pursue it, and at the same time be a com- | 
That Mr. Eden could 


not remain unmolested in England had soon 
become clear to all. Mr. Eden himself would 
have remained in Bircham and have braved 


the consequences of his failure to the last; | 


| but the advice of others at length prevailed, 





and he consented to make Beauport his 
home. 


“It was all the same,” he sorrowfully re- | 


marked, the day after King Richard’s Lodge 
passed out of the possession of the Edens. 
“Every place was the same to him, and any 
home was good enough. He should like to 


have been near Alban; but as Alban seemed 
( 


to think it. best that he should live for the 
present at Beauport, he would do. so.” 

Alban made no comment.on such remarks. 
He had his path. marked out before him, and 
he meant to tread no other. 

Sometimes. a yision’ of Miss. Eden settled in 
a tiny cottage with her brother, caring for him 
‘and treating him with all affection, while Vic, 
toria and himself struggled through the world 
together, he writing against time and strength, 
she supvorting him by loye and sympathy: 
| sometimes, we say, this vision floated before 
|his imagination; but it was never contem- 
plated without resolving itself into another of 
want and woe, of children’s faces peaked from 
hunger, and of a mother’s fingers thin from 
working for them. 

And the second dream made Alban resolve 
that the first should never be realized. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A NEW HOME. 


| Leavinc Mr. Eden to study his. papers, and 
Alban to make his fortune as an author, we 
will turn our attention for a while to the in- 
mates of a certain red-brick house, surrounded 
| by a garden, whose straight walks, mathemati- 
/eally designed flower-beds, and _short-clipped 
lawns proclaimed it to be as old-fashioned and 
|} well ordered as the house itself. The house 
' stood on the summit of a cliff, about five miles 
| from a large and now fashionable town on the 
east coast of England. 

| In former days, the sea had washed the foot 
|of the cliff, but years had worked a change in 
ithe tides, and now some hundred yards of 
| ground covered with loose shingle, dried sea- 
| weed, scanty grass, and rotten piles intervened 
| between the cliff and the high-tide mark. 

| . The house went by the name of Luckfirdolm. 
|Many were the cogitations concerning the 
origin and meaning of this curious title. 

| Few persons held the same opinion con- 
cerning it; and archeologists had been known 
to have disputes as well as serious discussions 
on the subject. 

Some persons thought Luckfirdolm signified 
“good luck for this house;” others that it 
meant, “.alock further down,” from the fact that 
a river, interrupted in its course by several locks 
and weirs, ran within three miles of the house; 
but hardly any one believed the simple fact 
‘that the first owner of the house, a certain 
| knight, Sir Launcelot Montmorency, had manu- 
| factured a title for his mansion from the ini- 
tials of himself, his wife, his seven daughters, 
and only son. This good knight lived in the 
fifteenth century. On his death, the house 
passed into the possession of his son, and re- 
mained in the Montmorency family for six later 
generations. Then Luckfirdolm passed into 
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the hands of a new owner, who sold it toa 
gentleman, whose heirs at his death had a 
quarrel among themselves, and put the old 
house into chancery; and there it remained, 
uninhabited for sixty years.. Then again it 
passed from owner to, owner, till at last it was 
bought by Mr. Elihu.Ackland, who had kept 
a flourishing boys’ school within its walls ever 
since. 

One afternoon, just after the Easter vacation, 
the boys might have been seen congregated 
round a window overlooking the cast-iron gates 
leading to the road, to watch for an arrival. 

Martin Perceval, the head of the school, sat 
apart from the others reading; one or two of 
the boys were tidying their desks; the rest 
stood chatting. 

“Here he is,” exclaimed a dozen of voices, 
as a Carriage was seen driving in at the gates. 

“ Here is our new ruler, oppressor, tyrant,’ 
said one boy. 

“With two ladies,” exclaimed another. 

“With two jolly pretty girls,” observed a 
third, who had joined his companions at the 
window when the arrival of the carriage had 
been announced. 

“TI wonder who they are? 

“ His wife and his mother, of course,” said 


PB) 








@ little boy. 

“No more like his mother than his grand- 
mother,” replied one of the bigger boys. 
“They both look to me too young for either 
even to be his wife.” 

At this moment the tea bell rang. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ackland was engaged in 
speaking to his new master, whom the reader 
will be surprised to hear was Hugh Hastings. 

The agreement between Mr. Hastings and 
the schoolmaster had been suddenly concluded. 
One day, some three weeks after his interview 
with Mr. Ackland in town, Mr. Hastings 


should be happy to receive him as his assistant- 
master as soon as he could conveniently leave 
Bircham, stating at the same time, that a fur- 
nished house usually occupied by the assistant- 


| 

| o . » 

| received. a letter from him stating that he 
| 

| 


desired. 

Upon Hugh’s writing to accept both offers, 
Rachel received a note from Mrs. Ackland 
requesting her and her husband, with any of 
their family who might accompany them, to 
make Luckfirdolm -theiz home until their own 
house was put in order, Acting upon this 
liberal offer of hospitality, Hugh had persuaded 
Victoria to go with them, fearing that Rachel, 
separated so entirely from her friends, might 
feel lonely. 

Mr. Hastings fully intended to remove to 
his house the day after their arrival; but Mr. 


master was yacant and could be engaged, if 


and Mrs. Ackland insisted. on their remaining 
at the school until Rachel and Victoria, with the 
help of faithful Susan and another servant, had 
arranged the house to their taste, and till Hugh 
became, in a slight degree, initiated ‘into, his 
new duties of teaching and training. He was 
one of those men who can adapt themselves to 
any position in which they may be placed; and, 
in spite of his impetuosity, which oftentimes 
verged on impatience, he had the faculty ‘of 
making himself liked wherever he went. 

The congregation at St. Stephen’s was dis- 
consolate at losing him, and more than one of 
its influential members had gone privately to 
Mr. Hubbard. and offered to put it into his 
power to increase his curate’s stipend if he 
could persuade Mr. Hastings to remain with 
them, And when it was known that Mr. 
Hastings must leave Bircham, both rich and 
poor hewailed his departure. . They would 
never see another such kind gentleman at St. 
Stephen’s they were sure; and when Hugh 
remarked sadly that the means of giving them 
temporal relief had been taken from him, more 
than one voice was heard to. declare that they 
loved him for his kind self, not for what he had 
given away; while several declared they should 
miss him more in the pulpit than in any other 
capacity. “Who would be able to preach such 
sermons as he!” they asked. “His voice 
was so clear that it penetrated the deafest ears 
in the church, and his discourses were so full 
of learning, that a bishop might haye gained 
instruction from them.” One old womar 
sighed deeply and mumbled something sor- 
rowfully inaudible; but her tone reminded one 
strongly of that of the aged peasant who, after 
she had listened to a deeply metaphysical ora- 
tion of an hour long, observed,—* Our minister 
did give us a lovely sermon to-day. He men- 
tioned that heavenly word Mesopotamia fifteen 
times!” 

As Hugh Hastings: won the regard of his 
congregation, so he speedily gained the affection 
of his pupils. 

On the first morning they were inclined to 
be troublesome. They had, in fact, resolved 
to be so—“to test their new master’s temper,” 
they said. 

First the word “ pocket-handkerchiefs ” was 
“passed down” the class, whereupon every 
boy found it necessary to produce his hand- 
kerchief; then each boy took three minutes to 
find his place in his Latin grammar; and, 
lastly, the whole class struck at the declension 
of unus. 

At first Mr. Hastings thought the boys were 
labouring under painful ignorance; but when 
one after another, down to the last boy in the 





class, declared himself, by his silence, to be in- 
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capable of giving the genitive, he perceived 
that they were imposing. upon his patience and 
credulity, and candidly acknowledged the 
discovery. Had he, as many would have ad- 
vocated his doing, pretended not to have seen 
the ruse, and passed it by unnoticed, he would 
probably have lost the influence which, by 
taking an opposite course, he gained from that 


“ We will work while we work,” he remarked, 
“and try to devise some fun afterwards.” 

What the first appearance of his pale, gaunt 
face had failed to do, the winning tones of his 
well-modulated voice achieved; his words 
touched the hearts of the boys with a feeling of 
liking as well as of respect, and drew forth an 
apologetic remark from the head boy of the class 
as he declined the word without hesitation. 

When the boys found that Mr. Hastings 
was a good cricketer, and could run as well as 
the swiftest of them in a paper chase, and 
could play and sing more than well enough to 
lead the school choir, they all thought them- 
selves fortunate to have such a master, and 
determined to “treat him fairly.” 

A week after their arrival at Luckfirdolm 
Mr. and Mrs. Hastings migrated to their own 
house in the small village of Little Ham. 
Their house was about the size of Elm Cottage, 
and quite as pretty in point of external ap- 
pendages. Wooded hills formed a boundary 
to the landscape on one hand, and the sea met 
the clouds on the other. The garden, too, was 
tastefully laid out. 

“Everything is perfect,’ was Rachel’s con- 
tented remark, when Hugh came from Luck- 
firdolm on the first evening of their removal. 

“T’m glad you think so, darling; and I’m 
glad you have not changed your opinion since 
the first month of our marriage. Elm Cot- 
tage was perfect then,” Hugh said mischie- 
vously. 

“Yes,” replied Rachel, gravely, “and I said 
so more truly then. Now separation has 
marred earthly perfection for us.” 

Hugh understood that she alluded to their 
baby’s death, and although a feeling of longing 
for the little one had passed over him more 
than once since they had left Bircham, he bade 
his wife put the thought from her. 


CHAPTER XXX.—CATHERINE FILMER’S WILL. 


Berorg Mr. and Mrs. Hastings left Bircham 
a purchaser had been found for Elmbury. 
Selling it had cost more than either Mr. 
Hastings or Major Rayford expected; and the 
full amount of either money or trouble seemed 
not as yet expended. It is a fact worthy of 
note, that three days after the sale had been 





effected, Mr. Hastings received an intimation 
from a certain bankrupt company in which 
some money of Sir Hugh had been invested by 
Messrs. Brittle and Saw, that he, as adminis- 
trator to his father’s will, was expected to pay 
up some shares. Mr. Hastings, having con- 
sulted his lawyer, satisfied the demands of the 
company, and believed he had thus freed him- 
self from all liabilities. The next week, how- 
ever, fresh creditors appeared and had to be 
treated with; and Mr. Hastings discovered 
that, through the failure of Brittle and Saw, 
his father’s affairs were far more deeply in- 
volved than he had at first supposed. 

Hugh resolved that whatever could be 
honestly claimed should be promptly paid, 
and gaye his solicitors instructions accord- 
ingly. 

“We must not let any slur rest on the 
father’s memory,” he said to Rachel. “ Even 
if Elmbury yielded us nothing, we could live 
and be happy on what I earn: don’t you think 
so, Rachel P ” 

“Yes, dear,” was Rachel’s well-satisfied 
reply. 

Both she and Hugh, nevertheless, dreaded 
to receive tidings of fresh troubles from their 
lawyer. 

One morning, a fortnight after her arrival 
at Luckfirdolm, Victoria received a note from 
her father which caused her much surprise. 
It ran,— 


“My pear Victori1a,—I have this morning 
received a letter from our cousin Catherine 
Filmer. She is in England, and, judging from 
her letter, is, I fear, dying. She expresses an 
earnest wish tu see you. If you like, I will 
take you down to Southampton at once, in 
which case you must set off home directly this 
letter reaches you. Give my love to Rachel 
and Hugh, and with the same to yourself, 
believe me, your affectionate father, 

“ ALFRED GRENFELL.” 


“T must go away to-day,” said Victoria, after 
she had read the letter aloud. 

“So soon?” asked Rachel, in a sorry tone. 

“Yes. If papa had thought of it, I had 
better have gone straight through London to 
Southampton.” 

“Do you think you will do Mrs. Filmer any 
good by going to her?” 

“T hope so,” said Victoria. “At any rate, 
I should not like to refuse to comply with, 
perhaps, her last request.” 

“But, Victoria, you know very little of her. 
She cannot really want you for the sake of 
yourself.” 

“T know enough of cousin Catherine to feel 
great interest in her, and affection for her, too. 
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I am grateful to her as well. She was very, 
very good to me when I was in trouble,” 
“When, Tory—what do you mean?” 
“When I went to stay with her at Feudal 
Court. Papa sent me there in answer to a 
long-standing invitation, when first he forbade 
me to see Alban Eden again. Oh, Rachel, I 
shall never forget that time—it was agony to 
part from him, and the long years he had to be 
at college seemed as though they would never 
roll by. I verily believe that cousin Catherine’s 
kind sympathy helped me to bear the trial.” 
“Was she not in trouble herself at the time 
—about a son?” 
“Yes. She went to Canada to find him out. 
I wonder whether she succeeded, and whether 
he has been good and dutiful since. She went 
to Canada at the risk of her life.” 
“T daresay the sea voyage did her good.” 
“Tt must have, or she could not be alive 
now. But, Rachel, I must lose no time in pack- 
ing. Will you find out from Hugh about the 
trains ? I should like to catch the first I can.” 
Victoria did not reach home till late in the 
afternoon. She would have had her father go 
with her back to London at once, in time to 
catch the mail train to Southampton. Mr. 
Grenfell himself inclined towards the plan, but 
Mrs. Grenfell so strongly advised Victoria’s 
having a quiet night’s rest before starting on a 


| fresh journey, that at length Victoria expressed 








herself contented to defer the journey till the 
next day. 

It was well she did so; for the early post 
brought a letter from an old servant of Mrs. 
Filmer stating that her mistress had died on 
the morning of the day on which she wrote. 
“She was very anxious to see you,” said the 
letter, which was addressed to Victoria; “ but 
no one would have wished to keep her in this 
world of misery for one moment, even to see 
you, miss, for she is gone to a better world, 
and died as peaceful as a lamb.” 

“Poor Catherine,” exclaimed Mr. Grenfell. 
“T wonder whether that son of hers was with 
her when she died.” Then, passing to another 
idea, he added, “’Tis well that Victoria took 
my advice last night, and gave up her idea of 
going off by the mail train. I suppose I shall 
have to go to the funeral. There are few 
enough of her relations left to show her that 
respect.” 

“Where do you think she will be buried 
at Southampton P ”’ 

“No; I should think they would bury her 
in the family vault of the Filmers. She was a 
Filmer, though she hated the name.” 

In the course of a day or two Mr. Grenfell 
received a formal notice from the undertaker 








that the funeral would take place at Feudal, 








shire, on the following Thursday, at three 
o'clock. 

Feudal was many miles by rail from Bircham. 
Mr. Grenfell, nevertheless, determined to make 
the journey there and back in one day. 

The-+morning of the funeral was cold and 
wet. Towards evening the wind rose, and 
howled and whistled round the old abbey, 
making the priory gates creak again. After 
Alfred and Winifred had gone to bed, Mrs. 
Grenfell and Victoria sat up, waiting for the 
arrival of Mr. Grenfell by the last train. Vic- 
toria had put by her work, and had taken a 
low seat by the fire, which the coolness of the 
evening, rather than the season of the year, 
rendered necessary to comfort, that she might 
indulge in idleness. 

“The wind seldom moans so dismally as to- 
night,” she observed. 

“T wish your father were safe home,” said 
Mrs. Grenfell. “ He will take cold, I’m afraid.” 

“The train is not due for some time,” re- 
plied Victoria; “but I hear it coming in the 
wind. Listen, mother.” 

Mrs. Grenfell looked up from her knitting 
for an explanation. 

“JT hear Mendelssohn’s feiselied in the 
wind,” Victoria said. “Can’t you trace it, 
mamma dear ? 

‘ Der Herbst-wind riittelt die Baume, 
Die Nacht ist feucht und kalt.’”’ 


’ 


Victoria murmured the words to their sweet 
melody. 

“Your imagination is keener than mine,” 
said Mrs. Grenfell, with a smile. “ Your 
mother has learned to be practical, and not to 
waste precious hours in waking dreams. Come 
and hold a skein of cotton for me.” 

As Victoria took the cotton she repeated the 
last verse of the song. 

“¢ Ks siiuselt der Wind in den Blittern 
Es spricht der eichen Baum: 
Was willst Du, thérigter Reiter, 
Mit Deinem thérigten Traum!’ 


Did you think mine was a foolish dream, 
mother ? ” 

“I do not pretend to know whether your 
dream was wise or foolish. I cannot tell 
wherein it consisted.” 

“T was thinking of two other travellers,” 
Victoria said, softly. “I cannot help thinking 
of them sometimes, although I half resolved 
to put away the thought altogether. And, 
mamma,” she added, less gloomily, “I believe 
I was growing superstitious. I was wondering 
what this tempest portends. I sometimes 
think everything has its type or foreshadow- 
ing.” 

“There is a wise purpose in everything,” 
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replied Mrs. Grenfell, gravely. ~“ But I hardly 
think ordinary events can be looked. upon in 
any other light.” 

“Do you believe that even the wind is al- 
lowed to blow where it listeth for an actual 
purpose ?” ; 

“I think so. Nothing is done without His 

“Haye you, through all your life, mamma, 
been able to believe and realize what you say 
now,?” asked Victoria, earnestly. 

“Few of us, in enduring present trouble, or 
in looking forward to future trial, can see that 
it is ordained in perfect wisdom as well as 
love; but in looking back, the reason for the 
trial may be so plain that we can rejoice it was 
permitted.” 

“Do you believe the reason is always seen ?”” 

.“Qh no. , Sometimes it is not seen becanse 
we will not see it; sometimes because it is 
hidden from us. I believe what we look upon 
as trouble is often sent to save from, to ward 
off, some evil which would be far greater. This 
we. seldom perceive. But the great end of 
affliction is to sanctify the believer, and make 
him meet for the enjoyment of heavenly bliss.” 

For a time Victoria was silent. 

Presently Mrs. Grenfell spoke again: “I 
remember, as a child, reading the German 
legend of an angel’s visit to an old man, who 
received his guest with genial hospitality. In 
the night, while the old man slept, the angel 
set fire to his house, which, before the morning 
light, was burned to the ground. Nothing 
dismayed by the angel’s apparent want of 
charity, the old man set himself cheerfully to 
the task of raismg a hut from the ruins, when, 
lo, he discovered in the débris a treasure large 
enough to provide another house, and to sup- 
We may be 
sure, Tory, that at. some period or other, be it 
in time or eternity, we shall reap the good of 
affliction. , Else why would our God allow it 
to touch those: to whom He has promised all 
things shall work together for good.” 

Victoria sat and mused. Her mother seldom 
spoke in this strain; and Victoria could not 


| help feeling that self-experience had now in a 


measure called forth the remarks. And she 
was right; but she did not. know that deep 
sympathy for herself, as well as concern for 
Tom, was moving her mother’s heart. Mrs. 
Grenfell had ever felt a greater liking for Alban 
Eden than her husband had. She had always 
had greater faith in the mutual attachment of 
the lovers than Mr. Grenfell, and even now, 
notwithstanding her husband’s repeated assur- 


| ances to the contrary, believed Alban true, and 


hoped his patience would be rewarded as he 
wished. 





“Do you think we have a right to look for 
temporal blessings as resulting from trouble P”’ 
Victoria asked, while many thoughts had been 
passing through her mother’s mind. 

“We have a right to ask for them; but we 
have no right to complain if they are withheld ; 
not doubting that our prayer is unanswered, 
but believing it to be answered in a manner 
which is best for us.” 

As Mrs. Grenfell spoke the iron gates were 
heard to swing, and in another moment the 
latch-key to turn in the lock of the front door. 
Victoria rose, and Mrs. Grenfell went into the 
hall to. meet her husband, who, having taken 
off his wet coat, entered the drawing-room and 
stood by the fire. 

He warmed himself for a minute in silence ; 
then he drew. Victoria towards him, and in 
tone more gentle, more natural than that he 
usually allowed his voice to assume, he said,— 

“T have some news for you, Tory.” 

“Papa!” exclaimed Victoria, glancing ‘at 
her father’s grave countenance, with a hope 
that news meant good news of Alban. 

Mr. Grenfell put his arm more closely round 
his daughter as he continued,— 

“ Your cousin Catherine’s will was read after 
the funeral ” 

“And it was in favour of her son,” added 
Victoria, as the recollection of a bygone scene 
flashed across her mind. 

“ Her son is dead,” resumed Mrs. Grenfell. 
“He died just before Mrs. Filmer left Canada.” 

“Then Feudal Court has passed to another 
branch of the Filmers,” observed. Mrs. Gren- 
fell. 

“To a distant cousin,” returned Mr. Gren- 
fell. ‘Catherine Filmer has made Victoria 
her heir.” 

“Me, papa! me?” Victoria asked, as she 
gazed at her father in doubting surprise. 

“Yes, Tory, you are named the inheritor of 
ten thousand pounds. With the rest of the 
money legacies are to be paid to the doctor, to 
several friends, and old servants. Mr. Eden 
was, as you remember, Mrs. Filmer’s solicitor. 
His son is left residuary legatee.” 

“Do you mean Alban?” inquired Mrs. 
Grenfell. 

“Yes. But theysay there is scarcely sufficient 
to pay the legacies, so that it is to be feared 
he. will reap little. or no advantage from ‘the 
bequest.” 

The news of Victoria’s wealth was too unex- 
pected to be realized by her at once, \ With a 
wondering yet grateful heart she bade her 
father and mother good-night and went to her 
room. 

Too excited to sleep, she lay awake, listening 
to the tempest without, while her brain evolved 
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questionings, doubts, hopes,resolves, all through 
the weary night. 

As soon as it.was light she arose. The 
wind had, by that time, lulled, and the rain- 
drops glistened in the morning sun like sum- 
mer dew. 

What does this calm portend? wondered 
Victoria. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grenfell sat in the. drawing- 
room talking some time after Victoria had 
gone up-stairs. 

Mr. Grenfell had other news for his wife. 

On his way through London in the early 
part of the day, he had been to the Times’ 
office, and there left an advertisement to be 
inserted as soon. as possible, as a desperate | 
resource to induce Tom to return home. The 
advertisement was such an one as many “ sor- 
rowing,” and, alas! too often injudicious pa- 
rents find necessary to send to the public 
papers. There is, therefore, no need to trouble 
the reader with its perusal. Writing it cost 
Mr,..Grenfell no little resolution and no.small 
sacrifice of pride. But it, brought him relief, 
and to Mrs. Grenfell it brought hope. 

“Tom always liked to look at.the paper 
every morning,” she observed. “ Wherever 
he is, he will probably see the advertisement, 
and if he sees it he will be certain to act upon 
the suggestion it contains.” 

Mr. Grenfell did not feel sanguine, and did 
not care to express what he did not feel. His 
mind was, perhaps, too much engrossed with 
other events of the day to enter. into spe- 
culations on the subject. . He was now, it 
must be owned, more interested in his eldest 
daughter. He was in no ways overjoyed at the 
good fortune which was hers; for had Mrs. 
Filmer consulted him during her life, he would, 
as he truly observed to his wife, have. advised 
her to limit her generosity towards Victoria 
to a legacy of one quarter of that named in 
the will. 

“ Victoria will have no peace all her life,” 
said Mr. Grenfell with a sigh. “Too much 
money is the worst of all troubles.” 

“Tt may prove that. Victoria has not by any 
means too much,” replied Mrs. Grenfell, whose 
motherly heart already pictured a pretty cottage, 
with Victoria its mistress and Alban its master. 

“ Before a month is over. Victoria will have 
so many suitors that she will be perplexed to 


know which to choose,’ said Mr. Grenfell, | 


hastily. “And the end of it will be that we 
shall have her making some wretched més- 
alliance.” 

“ Alfred, I do wish you would give your con- 
sent to her marrying. Alban Eden. He is 
worthy of her, you know.” 


longer cares for her. Tory herself believes 
the fact, and yet you harden your heart against 
it. .Come, my dear, let us go to bed. I thought 
I said no one was to sit up for me,” added Mr. 
Grenfell, as the sudden recollection of his part- 
ing orders came to his mind. 

“You know you did not mean it,” replied 
the wife as she rose. “You would not have 
wished to find the drawing-room empty.” 

“This is an exceptional day, Rachel,” said 
Mr. Grenfell, with a return of the tenderness 
which the communication to Victoria had 
called forth. “I must let’ you suppose . any- 
thing you like.” 

“ And grant me one request? Let Victoria 
act as she pleases with regard to Alban.” 

“Tut, tut!” exclaimed Mr. Grenfell, hastily. 
“T couldn’t think of such a thing. Why, 
she’d be proposing to marry him. Women 
are capable of any kind of mad folly. We 
must keep. a stricter guard than ever. ,’Tis 
bad. enough for her to have thrown her. affec- 
tion away upon him without sending her for- 
tune after it. I sincerely hope, however, that 
she will have the good sense not to think of 
him again; and I trust, my dear, that you 
will follow her example.” 

After having given vent to these sentiments, 
Mr. Grenfell was, doubtless, much surprised, 
when, on the following morning, his daughter 
came to ask his permission. to write to Mr. 
Alban Eden. 

Upon.a peremptory demand .as to what she 
had to say to him, Victoria, in a modest, 
though decided manner, said she wished to 
offer Alban the use of the money which was 
hers. 

For some moments Mr. Grenfell could find 
no other answer for his daughter than a. re- 
peated assurance of his conyiction that she 
had taken leave of her. senses, 

This led, to a torrent of tears, and a firm 
denial of the statement on the part of Victoria. 

Now Mr. Grenfell’s -heart was ever. more 
tender than, his judgment was calm, and. it 
was seldom proof against tears. 

A child gets a thing oftener by crying for it 
than philosophers would haye us believe. So 
does a woman; and this. not because: of.her 
own, but because of man’s weakness. 

So Victoria’s tears flowed till Mr. Grenfell 
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